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TO 

THE WORKING CLASSES, 

BEFOBE WHOM THESE OEATIONS WEBE DELITEBED, 

THE FOLLOWING PAGES ABE INSCBIBED, 

WITH 

STEBY SENTIMENT OF DEVOTION TO THEIB TBUEST INTEBESTS 

THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE FELT, 

BY ONE WHOSE HEABTFELT PBIDE IT IS TO BE, 

ONE OF THEIE OEDER. 



ORATION I. 



My Feiends and BEOTHBBa, 
We live in that age when attachment to ancient usages has 
become a scarce quality in the national mind. We exist at 
that period when reverence for the Past is well-nigh super- 
seded by doubt as to whether the Past really deserves any 
reverence; and when admiration for what have long been 
called our wise, and venerable, and time-honoured institutions, 
is rapidly merging into a scepticism as to whether there be 
aught that is truly wise and truly venerable about our " time- 
honoured institutions." Nor does any one assist to spread 
this scepticism more effectually than he who seeks to revive a 
custom or usage which had fallen into abeyance, or to re- 
establish an institution which had come to be considered, nearly, 
as obsolete. Thus, what is called the 'National Militia,' 
— though long the subject of panegyric, even by strong-minded 
men who were esteemed sincere reformers, — though often 
held up to the people as an institution they ought to support 
with zeal, and guard with jealousy, lest its " free manner of 
embodiment by ballot" — such were the terms of old — should 
be abandoned, and the Militia itself displaced and subverted 
by a standing army ; this national militia, I say, so zealously 
preferred as a necessary means of warlike defence, from the 
moment that the " Trained Bands," or first elements of a 
standing army, were formed under the Stuarts, has grown, by 
desuetude, into dislike, approaching to abhorrence. And the 
minister of state, so far from resuscitating the expired fervour 
of admiration for this ' national institution' by intimating that 
it is to be again brought into active existence, has not only 



roused into vigour the slumbering dislike of the people towards 
it, but has awoke into energy the hatred that has long been 
strengthening against all waxlike and blood-shedding agencies : 
a hatred more intense and more widely extended among the 
oppressed toiling classes than, perhaps, the minister of state 
imagined to exist. Indeed, so volcanic is the present con- , 
dition of British society, that the rod of authority can scarcely 
stir the very surface of the social soil, in any given spot, but 
a bursting forth of sparks or of flame is occasioned in other 
seats of smouldering combustion. Thus, at every meeting 
held to protest against the enrolment of a militia, there has 
not only been witnessed, throughout our manufacturing towns 
and populous cities, the most decided anti-war spirit, but a 
loud cry of another nature has arisen, and one that is more 
significative than any other that could at present be uttered, 
of the political and social wrong felt and endured by the toiling 
classes of this country : it is that emphatic cry, " No vote — 

NO MUSKET 1" 

There can be no necessity for my showing how fully, in 
every public meeting held in London, I have sympathised 
with the conviction and feeling from whence arose that cry. 
One, whose political course, although brief, has been at least 
boldly defined, need not describe his sympathies with his own 
class — ^the unenfranchised toilers — ^avowing their resolve not 
to fight for the privileges and property of others, since they 
have themselves neither privilege nor property for which to 
fight. What I may, rather, be ejipected to do, by way of 
conclusion to this exordium, will be briefly to account for the 
fact that I stand here, to-night, for the purpose of what is 
deemed by many of my own political party — ^a peculiar and 
strange advocacy. 

It is well known to you, that almost simultaneously with 
the assemblies for protestation against the enrolment of a 
militia, we, as Chartists, have been holding public meetings 
for the humane purpose of petitioning the Legislature to 
restore Frost and his brother exiles to their native country. 



Now, the agitation of these two questions found me in a 
mental state much altered by three years' reflection. From 
the advocacy of physical force — ^mduced by painful acquaint- ' 
ance with the deep daily suffering — the squalid want and 
raggedness — the woe and agotiy of starvation—experienced 
by what are called "the manufacturing masses," in 1842 ; — 
from being the man of whom Sir Frederick Pollock, the 
Attorney-General, truly declared in Parliament, that he who 
was then on his trial for the alleged crime of stirring up the 
people to sedition and riot, in the Staffordshire Potteries, had 
avowed in the Manchester Convention that — " he was for 
fighting ;" I say, from such advocacy, and from being such a 
man, I had come, by serious reflection during more than three 
years — two-thirds of that time passed in a prison — I had 
come, at the period in which these two questions began to be 
simultaneously agitated, to the conclusion — ^the clear and con- 
scientious conclusion — ^that all wars and fightings were wrong 
— ^that all taking of human life was wrong — even the taking 
of human life in self-defence. For a considerable part of my 
period of change my views were, of course, very unfixed and 
uncertain : it is so with all of us, when our opinions are in a 
state of transition. At length, after surveying the whole 
question of war, aggressive and defensive, to the utmost extent 
of which I was able, I found no firm ground for consistent 
advocacy but the denial of the propriety of blood-shedding 
war altogether — ^the absolute negation of the right of life- 
spilling, even in self-defence. 

I shall not apologise for having held opinions in favour of 
a resort to violence, much as I lament having ever held such 
opinions. When the most numerous and most toilfiil dass 
suffer unto agony and despair, under the ill regulations of 
society, — and when governments uphold the laws whereby 
these faulty regulations are continued, — ^bad governments 
must take the chief blame of the violent opinions, ay, or violent 
courses of action, into which the suffering classes, and they 
whose sympathies are naturally bound up with them, may fall. 
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And as I cannot, under such convictions, be so mean as to 
apologise for old opinions, neither shall I, from a weak fear of 
losing a reputation for consistency, apologise for exchanging 
these old opinions for new ones. Every man who thinks 
; must change his opinions : it is impossible that a thinking 
, man can remain stagnant in opinion. And nothing ought to 
render us more suspicious of a private man's good sense than 
his assertion that he had held precisely the same opinions, on 
all subjects, through life ; nor ought anything, I judge, render 
us more jealous of a public man's honesty than a boast that 
his opinions had never changed on any of the great subjects 
of public morals or economy. My friends, every man's life- 
walk wiU be found to be, more or less, zig-zag in its direction, 
when closely and honestiy traced : he who dares to assert that 
he has marched from the cradle to maturity by an invariable 
right line, is an impostor. 

Well : these two questions, of the militia, and of the recal 
of Erost and his brother exiles, being anxiously discussed 
among my own party, I felt myself in this predicament : — > 
When the recal of Frost was pleaded, I listened with alter- 
nate gratification and pain to the speeches made by some of 
my brethren : gratification at the true-heartedness with which 
they pleaded for putting an end to the degradation and suf- 
fering of the banished ones, — but pain at the irksomeness 
which it was evident they felt in dealing with the question of 
physical force. Fain would they have avoided all mention of 
it : that was manifest. But the consciousness that physical 
force, and the question of its propriety, must be uppermost in 
the minds of many in a mixed audience, — ^many who were 
accustomed to speak of the poor exiles by no other name than 
that of * the Newport rioters,* utterly forbade what would 
certainly be termed ' shirking the question of physical force,' — 
and so every speaker alluded to it, more or less directly, and 
yet could not avoid a tendency to mystify the doctrine, and 
even to mystify the very facts of the outbreak in which John 
Frost pari;icipated. Not a shade of dishonest nature prompted 
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ibis course : tlie mind was ill at ease, in each speaker : it was 
a struggle to get through the task of dealing with what the 
middle classes have always affirmed to be the great stain upon 
Chartism — our advocacy of physical force. Some way was 
sought to explain fects, so as, if possible, to lessen the repro- 
bation under which it was felt they would lie, in the minds of 
a mixed audience ; but as that way could not be successfully 
found, the irksomeness of each speaker^s self-allotted task 
became manifest. 

I listened, until I said within myself, " This is a course as 
unwise as it is full of needless difficulty. People ^wow? that an 
insurrection took place at Newport : they know that Frost 
took part in it It is the sheerest folly to deny any part of 
this, or to suggest endless mystic doubts as to what Frost's 
motives were. Our only consistent part is to proclaim that 
we believe John Frost to have been moved by a patriotic and 
philanthropic zeal, Idndred to that which has impelled men, 
esteemed the noblest in past times, to end the oppression of 
the oppressed : that if John Frost erred, he, to compare small 
things with great, did but err as the Barons erred on Eunny- 
mede, or as Hampden erred on Chalgrove Field ; but that we 
ourselves were become sufficiently enlightened to renounce 
war and fighting altogether." If I had maintained no more 
than this, my brother Chartists, I believe, would not have 
complained of me. As long as you talk in generals of a doc- 
trine or proposition, men wiQ go with you in crowds ; but it is 
not the case when you so specify your opinions as to make the 
edge of them come home to every man's nearest interests. I 
proceeded to propose amendments on the general motion 
against war at the anti-militia meetings, and what I c(mceived 
to be amended petitions for Frost, Williams, and Jones ; and 
in all these I broadly affirmed my own present opinion, that 
it was wrong to take human life, even in self-defence. This 
procedure was disapproved by many of my Chartist brethren ; 
but aU treated me tolerantly, courteously, as I treated them, — 
all save one — and that one, I have unspeakable gratification in 
b5 
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saying, is not of my order, not a working man. Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor styles my doctrine — ^the doctrine I have espoused 
from careful and aiixious reflection, from deeply sincere con- 
viction — ^the doctrine that it is wrong to take human life even 
in self-defence, " beastly, slavish, unmanly, cowardly, debasing, 
un-christian, and un-chartist," and he defines my insertion of 
this doctrine in a petition for the recal of Frost, Williams and 
Jones, as " absolutely childish, if not idiotic." I make no 
other answer to these selections from the vocabulary of abuse, 
than that since Mr. Feargus O'Connor is a gentleman by birth 
and education, I trust he will, on reflection, see cause to re- 
tract these terms. 

To you, however, my brothers of the toiling class I purpose 
after this long but necessary introduction, to address myself 
in explication of the doctrine I have espoused, trusting, that, 
in the course of two short discourses, although I may fail in 
convincing you ftdly of the strict truth and rationality of my 
opinions, I may, nevertheless, so far impress you with a belief 
in their weight and importance, as to induce you to give them 
the deepest and calmest consideration. 

I. On some branches of this great moral inquiry, I shaU 
not dwell at length, for the pertinent reason that you will 
expect me to deal with them summarily. Such is the case 
with the question of Jggreadve or Offensive War. The con- 
victions which so widely pervade the minds of our order, my 
brethren, leave nothing for you and me to debate on this 
point. Indeed, for me to take up your time on this occasion, 
with a lengthened philippic against offensive war, would be 
an act of unseemly supererogation — seeing that I speak from 
the platform where this particular branch of our question has 
lately been treated with such consummate ability by the most 
polished English speaker of the age — one ever amongst the 
foremost in the cause of philanthropy and of right — our own 
glorious * Norwich Weaver Boy,' — in himself a proof that the 
great working-class is fast hastening to assume its grand des- 
tination, that of becoming the triumphant regenerative agency 
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that shall bring about the world's true and universal civili- 
zation. 

I shall not stay, then, to deal with this part of our general 
question; but pass on as if it did not require debate. I shall 
presume you all grant me this part of the argument : you all 
agree that the wantonness and wickedness of shedding human 
blood in aggremve warfare, is utterly indefensible, that human 
life is too sacred to be recklessly destroyed for the sake of con- 
quest or of * glory' — for the advantage of national plunder or 
of enlargement of territory. You know well that we who have 
had to pass Hfe in the toil for bread have never had anything 
to fight for ; that the toiling classes in other nations, being in 
a similarly degraded condition, never wished to fight, since 
they had no quarrel with the poor of other lands ; that the 
war-spirit was kindled by the evil masters of the poor, solely 
for their own evil purposes ; that offensive wars have invaria- 
bly been begun by knaves or tyrants, and have invariably s 
ended in strengthening knavery and tyranny at home as well 
as abroad ; that taxes and public debts are increased by ag- 
gressive wars until industry is paralysed in every direction, 
and the accumulated difficulties of national embarrassment set 
fast the wits of financiers, drive statesmen to despair or suicide, 
merchantmen to bankruptcy, working-men to beggary, paupe- 
rism, or crime, and entail a succession and renewal of these 
evils on following generations ; that the utter resignation of 
moral agency by the great mass of an armed force — the fact 
of an army becoming a mere engine, moved by the nod of com- 
mand, and subordinated to the strictest Hving mechanism, is 
itself slavery, gross, unmitigated slavery, and therefore to be ^ 
regarded with abhorrence. I repeat, you are so thoroughly 
convinced, by having again and again reasoned on the ques- 
tion of aggressive war, while bending at your daily toil, — or 
by having heard the question reasoned upon by acute minds 
and eloquent tongues of your own class, that I have no ques- 
tion to answer you — no difficulty to solve you on this point of 
the inquiry. We are agreed, to a man, that offensive war is 
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indefensible, and we have the same hearty wish that the world 
should cease to behold the shuddering spectacle of nations 
shedding each other's blood as if it were water, and mowing 
each other down on the battle-field, as if human beings were 
as worthless as thistles : we wish alike to see that order of 
' men abolished in every nation, who are legalised to wear a 
broidered coat, and a larger knife than the mere felon mur- 
derer, that they may cut throats by the score — the hundred — 
the thousand — or the million — ^not merely with impunity, and 
without dread of the gallows ; but with prospect of golden 
pensions, or broad lands, or sounding titles, or each and all of 
them, for reward, — or belike with expectation of columns or 
statues of honour, and with the hope of the poet's praise, or a 
glittering page on their country's history. I say, on this 
point we are agreed : I have no question to answer you, no 
difficulty to solve you. But you who reject my ' extreme 
theory,' as you call it, have one question to answer me ; one 
difficulty to solve for me — How is offensive war to be de- 
stroyed unless you destroy the spirit which leads to it ? You 
will have that difficulty to solve me, when we come to another 
part of our subject. Let me entreat you to keep it in mind. 

ir. There is another branch of this TaMng-of-Human-Life 
question — ^to coin a Carlylism — ^which I may also dismiss 
without enlarged remai'k. I mean Ca^pital Punishment, It 
is true, that from the pulpits of our cathedrals and churches, 
and, T blush to say, from the preaching-stands of some of our 
dissenting chapels, the right, nay, the solemn duty of taking 
away life fi'om the poor erring human creature, who has al- 
ready taken away his fellow's life, is eagerly advocated. As 
a philanthropist, I have pride in saying, my brethren, that our 
order have so far succeeded in unteaching themselves of the 
errors taught them by the so-called " learned " and "educated" 
classes, that we renounce the right and propriety of Murder- 
by-Law, also in this second case pertaining to our inquiiy. 
We tell the priest who quotes the gloomy text, " Whosoever 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," that 
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using our plain and imsopliisticated reason, we oonoeive that 
the Great Teacher, whose high moral portraiture we homage, 
and whose veritable history, he tells us, is contained in the 
dosing portion of the book, cancels that precept of appalling 
retribution or revenge — or whatever it be — and substitutes 
for it the principles of love and forgiveness. We demand of 
the priest, since he cannot iivsure us of the spiritual state of the 
dying malefactor, how he dares to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of standing on the drop and reading the funeral ser- 
vice, while the noose is fitted to the condemned man's neck — 
how he dares thus to countenance what he proclaims to be 
the plunging a soul into eternity, under the most awful cir- 
cumstances of penl irrevocable. We ask him, since he cannot 
assure us that the malefactor's soul is not for ever lost, how 
he dares to comisel and abet the violent act that may issue in 
a forfeiture of bliss, for ever, to his human brother. We ask 
him — if hell-fire will mend a man ; will make a moralist of the 
murderer ; wiQ purge away his crime and evil disposition at 
once, and so fit him for a purer and better state ? We demand 
of him what transcendent compensating good he expects to 
be gained by this judicial homicide which he recommends. 

If the so-caUed sacred teacher gravely tells us that there is 
a mystic sanctity about human life, and it is necessary to be 
perpetually reminding man of it, by showing him that it 
cannot, and must not, be taken away without an encounter 
with the most fearful penalties — ^we reply, that we believe as 
folly in the sanctity of human life as he does ; but we feel it 
to be a most astoundingly contradictory mode of establishing 
the doctrine of the sanctity of human life — ^that of adding 
another murder to the murder already committed. As an act 
of retribution, we tell the teacher that we behold his doctrine 
with the same sceptical vision. " Life for hfe, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe " — the lesson he 
reads to us from the 21st of Exodus — contains for us an in- 
comprehensible logic. We do not understand how the infiic- 
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tion of a wound can compensate for a wound inflicted, since 
it does not heal it ; how the cutting off a hand or foot, or 
the plucking out of an eye, can retribute the man whose hand 
or foot has been cut off, or whose eye has been plucked out — 
6ince the violence now done to the offending party cannot re- 
store the foot, or hand, or eye, of the sufferer ; how the killing 
a murderer can recompense the murdered — since it does not 
restore him to life. The text seems to us to be the passion- 
language of a barbarous age — ^too rude to be called reasoning, 
for there is no moral fitness in its conclusions ; and we again tell 
the priest we have untaught ourselves here also — ^and if he 
will listen to his professed Master, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that Master will unteach Mm. 

Turning to our legislators who proclaim the necessity of 
death-punishments for the sake of example, we tell them — ^You 
do but act in this case as you have well-nigh ever done with 
our abused, mistaught, crime-taught, and degraded class. 

' You brutify those members of it whose education you neg- 
lected in the outset, by your exhibitions of legal carnage ; you 

' inure them, you harden them to the grim spectacle ; you con- 
gregate them in dense crowds to gaze at it ; you hum that 
they rob and plunder with increased gust while in these 
crowds, and manifest' their progress in brutal feeling by scoffs 
and shouts, and displays of fiendish excitement : you prove 
that they are only ripened for the gallows by beholding it 
decked with a human victim — and yet you mock us, you insult 
us, you tyrannously misgovern us, by breeding up the morally 
guardianless of our order to the gallows — ^for the sake of ex- 
ample 1 But if one of your own order were to sport with the 
life of his fellow, you would scarcely conceive an example was 
needed to deter your order from imitating him ; you would 
preserve his life by an awftd perjury, not to reform it, as we 
would do, if we had the right we shall have one day — ^that of 
joining to make the laws by which we are to be governed — 
but to let him at large to strut forth in all the insolence of 
his unchastened and unadmonished guilt ; you would lay your 
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handjs on your breasts and declare him " Not gnilty, upon 
your honour ! " But who amongst you would put the inten- 
tional murderer to the blush, or presume to insinuate that 
there was any danger in his going at large ? 

I say, I need in no wise enter on a laborious argument to 
show that capital punishment is indefensible. You question 
its propriety, because you perceive it answers none of the 
proposed ends of punishment. Taking the life of the murderer 
does not restore the life of the murdered : hanging a murderer 
does not amend or refonn him : loading the gallows with 
victims does not operate as a salutary moral lesson on the 
vicious, and the virtuous do not need it. Murder-by-law is 
an absurdity as a deed of retribution or compensation ; an 
act of contempt for the preacher's own doctrine of the infinite 
Vfidue of the soul ; a wicked farce, only made exciting in the 
highest degree by all the paraphernalia of blood, if performed 
for salutary moral example ; and, viewed as society's solemn 
declaration of its belief in the sanctity of human life, it con- 
troverts the declaration — ^it makes society contradict itself. 
I repeat, I need not descant more largely on this second 
branch of our great moral inquiry. We are agreed that the 
doctrine of capital punishments is indefensible, as well as the 
right of aggressive war. We agree in condemning the taking 
of human life, either in wars for conquest or " glory," or for 
plunder, or enlargement of territory; and you and I alike 
condemn death-punishments — ^the taking away of human life 
as a retribution for human life already taken away. 

III. I now advance to our debateable ground. I come 
to the question of human life being taken away, for the pre- 
vention of taking away thelife of some other party : the question 
of the right and propriety of taking human life in self-defence. 
Thanks to the world's benefactors, — ^thanks to the inventors of 
printing, — thanks, eternal thanks, to the champions for free 
thought, — this is, now, the only difficult part of this great ques- 
tion — with our class. Let the aristocracy and the priesthood de- 
fend aggressive wars and death-punishments as they may : the 
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tbinkiug portion of the middle and working-classes abandem 
contest on those parts of the question : we have, at least, 
outstriptour " betters" thus much, in the march of civilization ; 
and our only difficulty, — ^that part of the inquiry on which 
We are not unanimous, — are not folly agreed, — ^is the right or 
wrong of taking a fellow-creature's Ufe in self-defence. 

I enter on this part of the inquiry to-night, but am too 
deeply aware of the objections that may be started to my own 
conclusions, to suppose that I shall be able to accomplish 
what I wish without entreating your audience at a second 
discourse. Yet, as my own mind is now ftdly made up, — ^as 
I believe I am right, in the views I have now arrived at, — 
however I may fail in convincing you, or in doing fuU justice 
to the subject, — ^you will, at least, be listening to a man who 
is in earnest. I entreat, then, your calm and steady attention : 
I beseech you to resolve that no preconceived dislike of this 
doctrine shall prevent you from dispassionately weighing the 
propositions I shall advance in its support : that no vulgar 
notions of its being unmanly or cowardly shall preoccupy your 
minds: that no contemptible timidity lest you should be 
charged with change in espousing the doctrine shall haunt 
your imagination, and disturb your judgment. I entreat you 
to call to mind that after all the efforts of the past, the world 
is yet but in the infancy of knowledge : that not only is phy- 
sical nature in a state of merely partial development, as it 
regards her laws, her forms, and applicabilities, — ^but that 
there are heights in moral science which Plato never scaled, 
depths which Bacon and Locke never fathomed. Let us 
come to this inquiry, then, my brethren, with the modesty as 
well as the sincerity of true men, — believing it possible that 
we may have some great and vital truth yet to learn, and dis- 
posing ourselves to learn it, modestly, patiently, and yet 
earnestly, as disciples of Truth should. I propose the lesson 
for myself as well as you, and I commit myself to the issue. 
The two propositions on which I intend to ground my entire 
argument, are the following : — 
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1. That the most perfect idea we can fonn of civilization, 
is that of mankind become a universal brotherhood, and in 
that state enjoying the fruits of nature, and the benefits of 
science. 

2. That for this perfect civilization to be reached, the 
principles which, only, can create it, must be personally and 
individually exemplified in the lives of its advocates. 

I do not intend, after the manner of an essayist — ^first to 
descant, at large, on my opening proposition, and then to 
occupy the remnant of my time with the other, and so con- 
clude. I shall rather say a few words in immediate explica- 
tion of these propositions, and then proceed to apply them as 
tests of the rationality of any objections that may be made to 
my doctrine, — while I also advance arguments in support of 
that doctrine, the doctrine that it is wrong to take human life, 
even in self-defence. 

Can any one aflfbrd me an idea, an image, a portraiture, of 
a more perfect worl(J-civilization than that which is contained 
in the supposition of mankind become a universal brotherhood, 
and, in that state, enjoying the fruits of nature, and the bene- 
fits of science ? WiU the disciple of Bentham contend for 
*' the greatest happiness of the greatest number?" I certaioly 
mean as much as he means, if I do not mean more ; while I 
cannot admit that to be an idea of perfect civilization which 
supposes the greatest happiness of less than the greatest 
number. That cannot be a perfect civilization which would 
elevate a few, or a minority, of the human race to even a very 
lofty intellectual condition, and would throw open to their 
most unrestricted enjoyment all the treasures of nature and 
the resoiu-ces of art and science, while the mass of humanity, 
to use a common phrase, the huge majority of our species, re- 
mained in imperfect culture intellectually, €ind were shut out 
of the benefits of science, and forbidden the enjoyment of the 
fruits of the natural universe. The old world — the present 
world, of men, may be pointed to as exhibiting, in one coun- 
try or other, many an unsightly portrait of that kind ; but 
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the future world of men must realize an image of more beau- 
tiful proportions, if it is to display perfect civilization, or to 
exhibit " the greatest happiness of the greatest number." 

Let not the matter-of-fact men — andltrusti am surrounded 
by many of them, — turn away impatiently, and say the phrase 
"perfect civilization" sounds too much like the voice of a dream. 

\ Listen, my brethren. I am not talking of Utopia. Nor do 
I speak of a state that is to embody the preconceptions of any 
sect of theorists. I do not answer the query whether all men 

' are to be equal — or whether grades of rank, or distinctions by 
title, are to be swept away, in the surpassing civilization 
which I believe to be the world's destiny. I make no affir- 
mation as to what proportion of a day shall be spent in labour, 
or who shall perform it. I speak of — ^Manldnd become a 
universal brotherhood, and in that state enjoying the fruits of 
nature and the benefits of science ; and I hold that the perfect 
civilization I thus express will yet be attained by the world. 
If any one thinks that men may imiversally become brothers, 
and yet crowns be worn and sceptres be swayed, so be it : I 
am not here to contest that point. If any one believes that 
although science continues to unfold her energies, and the 
powers of machinery increase daily, a time will never come 
when labour vnll be necessary for less than ten hours, or 
eight, or six hours per day, and it is a dream to suppose that 
a period will come when even on^ hour's labour per day may 
more than suffice to fill the world with plenty, so be it ; I 
dispute not with such a man if he joins me in proclaiming 
that the state of brotherhood is the grand destiny of our race. 
This only, I must observe : I speak of this brotherhood as 
something that is to be a reality, and not merely a name. I 
mean such a state as that wherein science shall no longer 
unfold her energies for a few — the powers of machinery, with 
all their increase, no longer be wielded for the benefit of a 
few — ^the treasures of nature no longer be grasped and en- 
joyed by a few. 

Our order, my brethren, cannot fail to regard every theory 
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of ciYilization as a mockery, which leaves the benefits of na- 
ture and science to the enjoyment of a few, as heretofore. 
Alas ! ice have too long witnessed that kind of civilization : 
millions of our dass, in all ages, have groaned, and ached, 
and starved, and perished, under that kind of civilization. 
That is a civilization without brotherhood ; and, therefore, 
we desire to see it abolished. Neither is it a mere reverse of 
the past and present picture, as it regards the position of the 
human figures therein, that we desire. They wrong us — they 
foully misrepresent us — that say we wish for a change, solely 
that we may act as the rich and powerful do now act, and 
that we may place them in the condition of the present poor. 
We want the picture not to be reversed, but to be whoUy 
changed : we want to see the world of men happy : we long 
to behold the establishment of the universal brotherhood. 

Who dares to tell the class who performs the labour of the 
world, that the world shall never become a field for their en- 
joyment? What! is it always to be thus? — The millions 
cultivating the earth, but denied a sufficiency of its produce 
to make life comfortable, — while the few who know no toil 
consume all that is delicious, or waste it : the millions fabri- 
cating aU the clothing and dwellings in the world, but going 
scantily clad and living meanly housed, or being destitute, — 
while the few who do nothing of labour, enjoy the superbest 
habits and live in the costliest and healthiest houses : the mil- 
lions building all the machinery, to starve, whQe the few roll in 
opulence by it ! Do you say it is always to be thus ? Our order 
do not believe you. The great working-class have a higher faith, 
in spite of their long oppression. We look for the period when 
universal brotherhood shall come : when no man, no woman, 
no child, shall wander through a world abounding in habita- 
tions of comfort, and say, * I have no home' — shall no longer 
gaze on rich fields, and say, * not a grain is mine, though I 
faint for hunger.' We believe the world will yet be a happy 
world — a world of brothers. We are not telling of our 
dreams — ^but of our soberest calculations. We have noted 
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the progress of things. We see what wonders have been 
wrought since printing was invented — since the mariner's 
compass was invented and America discovered — since chemis- 
try became a real science — since steam-engines were first 
iliade — ^since they were first applied to machinery and first 
put into ships — since raiboads were first formed. We are 
not dreamers. We have no time for dreams. We are men 
of facts. We live among them daily. And we, even now, 
witness the mightiest changes, and see whole countries about 
to be completely changed by railroads. A penny postage, 
penny publications, and facilities of intercourse for remote 
populations, cannot prove vain as instruments of further civi- 
lization : it is now started in earnest. We have learnt what 
are our rights, and the rights of others : we have spread this 
knowledge till it has become mighty, even with \lI1 the dis- 
advantages of imperfect means ; and we will spread it till it 
becomes all-powerfiil, with the increased means. Wrong must 
end : right must prevail : we go on with exultant steps to the 
universal brotherhood. 

We aifinn that we argue thus from facts that we witness. 
We may be told that highly-endowed minds have entertained 
notions such as these, in their earlier thinkings, but they be- 
came sober in after years. We reply, that whenever men 
have ceased to believe in the coming of universal liberty, 
happiness, and brotherhood, for man, — ^it is when they have 
ceased to be practical men : when they have become recluses 
in their habits, and ceased to grapple with the every-day facts 
of society, and so failed to enter into the reality of its pro- 
gress, and to understand whither the concourse of the world's 
thoughts and deeds was tending. 

It is not to such men that our order desire to listen. We 
expect no enlightenment from the mere recluses. Tell us not of 
what your poets think who once mingled with man, and sang 
of their feUow-feeling with him, — ^who sympathised with his 
yearnings for liberty, and his heart-throbbings for the redress 
of wrong, — but who afterwards forsook the human throng for 
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what they called tlie purifying influences of the solitudes of 
natiire, and for the companionsMp of books, the records and 
thinking of the past, merely ! Tell us not of Wordsworth, 
forgetting his youthful aspirations for hberty, to deplore the ^ 
inroad that a railway will make into the magnifioent quietude 
of the scenes around his Eydal Mount, unwitting that a rail- 
way is an instrument of mighty beneficial changes ; — nor of 
poor Southey, denouncing the unsophisticated breathings of 
his own immortal Wat Tyler, to doat on the amenities of 
established class-made law, amidst the classic dust and book- 
worms of his library at Keswick. Prescribe us no rules de- 
rived from the minds of men, however highly endowed, who 
have thus reversed the proper process of arriving at healthful 
conclusions. Give us the thinkings and reasonings of men 
who have either combatted with hard facts all their lives, or 
of those who after acquaintanceship with great theories in 
books, plunged into the bosom of reality, and threw the eye 
of their quickened circumspection on the toiling, struggling, 
miUion-fold world. Commend us not to the let-alone, let- 
us-be-easy admonitions of the literary monastics — ^but to the 
men of earnest thought and moral * derring-do' who lay hand 
and grasp on the vibrating heart-strings of society, and catch 
their electric power — ^not to be staggered and convulsed into 
firight with the shock — but to derive therefrom a new and 
life-giving energy that shall render them kindred with society's 
throb for progress, and great helpers in its glorious consum- 
mation ! 

We believe in progress : we believe in the coming of the 
universal brotherhood. And when it comes, shall there be 
any fighting — any taking of life in self-defence ? "VMiere, then, 
will the brotherhood be ? Did we not agree that we looked 
for something that was to be a reality, and not a name? 
Then, there wiU be no taking of life in self-defence, because 
there will be no taking it by way of offence ; there wiU be 
no killing — ^no disposition to kill — ^when mankind become a 
universal brotherhood, enjoying, in that state, the fruits of 
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natme and the benefits of science. Wlien men enjoy the 
world as brothers, there will be no curse of selfishness, ot 
emulation for gain — ^no envy or covetousness for something 
that is not possessed : we speak of a world of goodwill, of 
friendship, of zeal to benefit each other, to relieve each other 
of natural pain, to administer sympathy and unwearied help 
to each other while contending with natural disease: we 
speak of brotherhood. 

And now permit me to rehearse again my second proposi- 
tion — ^That for this perfect civilization to be reached, the 
principles which, only, can create it, must be personally and 
' individually exemplified in the lives of its advocates. 

Can you show me how these principles of brotherhood can 
ever prevail, unless some first begin to exemplify them? Can 
the world ever become a world of goodwill, of friendship, of 
zeal to benefit each other, to relieve each other of natural 
pain, to administer sympathy and unwearied help to ead^ 
other'while contending with natural disease — can it ever be- 
come a world of brotherhood, until we who advocate aU this 
begin to exemplify it P The world is not such a world now. 
What is to change it P The world is now a world of ill-will, 
of malice and hatred, of zeal to harm each other, to add 
greater evils to those which we must endiu-e by nature* I 
speak of the world such as misgovemment, and misteaching, 
and bad example, have made it. I speak of its by far too 
prevalent and general state — a world of war and bloodshed, 
of wrong and vnretchedness ; and I ask you, now, to .answer 
me the question I said you would liave to answer me — ^How 
\ is offensive war to be destroyed, unless you destroy the spirit 
which leads to it /^ 

Does any one propose legal enactments — international ar- 
rangements — as means of ending offensive wars ? Will they 
ever take place, except by the quelling of that spirit which 
has led to war? And if they could take place withput the 
quelling of that spirit, would there be any security in agree- 
ments for national arbitration? When unusual difficulties 
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arose, would not the old spirit be disposed to break through 
the tedium of negotiation, and rush to the sword, at the old 
maddening shout of " national gloiy ? " 

My brethren, — ^legal enactments, and international arrange- 
ments, I fear, will never teach the heart good-will, and forbear- 
ance, and kindness, and love, and brotherhood. The heart of 
man has been long mistaught, and, I fear, it will require some- 
thing that shall come closer home than legal enactments to un- 
teach it. And nothing but example can teach it anew. It 
will never learn to love instead of to hate, to do good instead 
(rf evil — ^unless by the gentle force of example. Do you find 
the heart learning to do this from the mere precepts of men 
wlio set no example ? Does it not turn from the precept with 
disgust, because of the contradiction witnessed in the personal 
conduct of the speaker ? I speak of no natural depravity. I 
acknowledge not the truth of such a doctrine ; at least, in the 
sense that some of the priesthood teach it. But I affirm, that 
men's hearts and minds have been so long and grievously 
mistaught, that it will need bright example, in addition to 
precept, to unteach them, and teach them anew. Mistaught ! 
why, have not the very principles which are most fearfully 
antagonistic of good-will, and forbearance, and kindness, and 
love, and brotherhood, been consecrated — ^if I may so speak — 
and set up for the reverence and veneration of man? 

" Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe 
for stripe ! " Bevenge — ^revenge — ^revenge ! was consecrated, 
was made sacred, — ^was inculcated as a solemn and binding 
duty. Ay, when the fraternal and benevolent teaching of 
Socrates — ^when the humanizing and refining tenets of Plato — 
when the moral enactments of Confucius — ^were termed hea- 
thenish philosophy, these barbarous provisions of a band of 
barbarian wanderers through the Arabian wilderness, were 
held divine, were held up as inspiration — ^nay, were declared 
to have been given to man by the Deity himself 1 Were — 
did I say P In spite of the teachings of him whom Christian 
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priests declare they reverence as their Master, — ^in spite of his 
broad declaration, '' Ye have heard that it was said, an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth — ^but I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil:" in spite of his still broader declaration, 
" Ye have heard that it hath been said, * Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy ' — ^but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefdlly use you, 
and persecute you;" — ^in spite of all this, the misnamed 
" Ministers of Peace " join in the defence of war, and bow at 
the throne of the Eternal to give thanks for the blood-shed- 
ding of thousands — ^which they call a victory ! 

Mankind have been taught that to murder — to shed man's 
blood — ^must be followed by more murder — ^by more blood- 
shedding — ^for the precept was divine ! What wonder that 
men followed it — ^what wonder that the bad principle is so 
difficult to eradicate P 

Oh ! did it never strike you, how fearfully this people, in 
all ages, have suffered by the operation of the very principles 
they thus recommended and enforced ? Did you never reflect 
how dearly that Jewish nation have paid for their great trea- 
son to humanity — ^the evil deed of consecrating these precepts 
of revenge ? Did you never seize upon that appalling historic 
fact, and make it the subject of deep and salutary reflection P 
Look at the earlier Jewish history 1 what wholesale slaughters 
of thousands are recorded ! — what a chronicle of assassination 
and murderous treachery, is that of their kings 1 And then 
their history under the Boman governments, and during the 
Dark ages ! In their own land, — ^the land, I mean, which 
they called theirs, — ^and took possession of, by such relent- 
lessly cruel warfare ; — ^in their own land under the Boman, 
and afterwards under the Saracen sway, — in every country of 
Christendom, — so called, — how have they been persecuted, 
spit upon, buffetted, dungeoned, racked, torn, burnt in crowds, 
or pillaged, tortured, and massacred ! What a history of suf- 
fering is theirs 1 Think of the reception this revengeful tribe 
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have paid the forfeit of consecrating these horrid doctrines of 
retaliation and revenge ! Ay, even at this hour of the nine- 
teenth century, when disabilities have been swept off from 
creeds and modes of faith — ^the Jew alone cannot enter the 
British Parliament. I aim not to defend a provision that is 
utterly barbarous. You und^stand me better than to suppose 
that to be my sentiment. I aim to show the consequences of 
holding bad principles, even to the holders of them. I cannot 
stay to dwell on this subject. It struck me forcibly while in 
prison ; and it has often been on my mind since. I leave you 
to take up these facts of the Jewish creed and the Jewish 
history, for reflection, at your own opportunity. 

Just compare these facts, however, with the equally striking 
facts of what treatment another people experienced while in 
circumstances that one would have conceived to be immi- 
nently perilous. During the great Irish rebellion, when not 
only open war, but cold-blooded murders prevailed, " the 
Quakers were preserved even to a proverb," says a late writer; 
and when strangers passed through ruined streets, and ob- 
served a house uninjured, they would point and say, " That, 
doubtless, is the house of a Quaker." And in their own 
official document the Quakers state, that during that time of 
blood and massacre, no member of their society fell a sacrifice 
but one young man — and he assumed arms and regimentals, 
as a fighting man ! 

Think of these facts, my brethren, and compare them. 
" They who take the sword shall perish by the sword :" they 
who consecrate the principles of revenge and hatred shall fall 
by revenge and hatred : they who consecrate the principles of 
peace, goodwill, and brotherhood, and exemplify them, be- 
come, as it were, morally invulnerable: they pass unhurt 
through scenes of war and blood, and remain monuments of 
the power of meekness to confound aU who talk of the noble- 
ness of war, and the manliness of cutting throats, and the 
safety that lieth in being jHrepared to butcher in self-defence. 

c 
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But we do not grant, says some one who objects, we do 
not grant that you apply the right term, if you say that 
taking human life in self-defence is a deed of revenue. We 
see revenge to be as abhorrent as you would persuade us it is. 
We see the world can never be a happy world — a world of 
brothers — as long as it is cherished. But to take life in self- 
defence is an act of prevention of evil, not of revenge. Sup- 
pose a man surrounded with peril to his own life, by mur- 
derers; suppose him attacked by a ruffian in desperation, 
and he cannot preserve his own life except by taking the life 
of the desperate ruffian ; suppose a man*s wife and children 
threatened with instant death by a murderer ; suppose our 
country visited by an invading army ; suppose a man attacked 
by banditti on land, or by pirates at sea ; will you tell us 
that none of the unoffending parties attacked, threatened, 
perilled, have a right to take hmnan life, in order to save 
their own ? Will you deny that it is a man's duty to take the 
life of another, in order to preserve his own, or the lives of 
those who look to him as their rightful and natural protector ? 
Will you deny that a man would be guiliy of a neglect of 
duty, if he hesitated to take life under such circumstances ? 

I have just put cases which have actually been put to me : 
some in the late public meetings to which I have referred, and 
some by letter. And I beg to be allowed to state that 
nothing ever gave me more heartfelt pleasure than some of 
the letters I refer to. They are all from working men ; they 
are all written in the language of men who respect and love 
him to whom they are writing ; and they all assise me how 
ardently they admire the principles of brotherhood I advo- 
cate, while they aU state their questions of difficulty with this 
remark, that they wish I may be able to solve them in such a 
manner as to enable them fully to espouse my doctrine, as 
they call it. 

It win not be expected that I answer aU these questions of 
difficulty to-night; but I promise you I will shun none of 
them. Nor will I shrink from any question that may be sent 
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me by letter. I cannot remain mach longer here, for my 
want of strength will not allow me so to do, even if the hour 
were not late. There are other parts of this inquiry on which 
I cannot enter to-night ; such as an explanation of the doc- 
trine of " Non-Eeaistance," In the second discourse I hope 
to be able to give my humble yiews as to its real tendency. 

Before I leave this platform, let me ask those who put these 
difficulties forth for solution, why they conceive that it is a 
light or a duty to take a human life by way of prevention of 
fevil. You do not, surely, take refuge under the plea of 
the sacredness of human life. K you do, you are in the same 
dilemma with the clergy who attend at the gallows, and de- 
fend hanging a murderer as a means of inculcating the sacred- 
ness of human life. K you really believe human life to be 
sacred, you will not be the first to take it — ^let your personal 
danger be as great as it may. I think I need not say more 
on this point : it is so self-evident. 

What M, then, your real foundation, as you conceive, for 
this opinion, that you would abandon a right, that you would 
neglect a duty, by hesitating to take the life of another in 
order to preserve your own, or that of your child, or wife ? 
Do you reply that you have a right to defend yourself from an 
irreparable injuiy — ^that it is your duty to defend yourself, 
your wife and child, from irreparable injury ? Do you mean, 
then, that you have a right to conmiit an irreparable injury — 
that it is your duty, under some circumstances, to commit an 
irreparable injury on your fellow-creature ? Is that brother- 
hood ? Is that the way to bring about the happy world we 
have been talking about ? I thought it was to be a world of 
goodness and friendship, of forbearance and forgiveness, of 
love, and pity, and mercy P K we are aU ready to stab when 
our throats are threatened, I see little likelihood of the world 
growing better. 

I beg that the closest attention may be paid to this point — 
for on it hinges the whole of this momentous question \ and 
though we cannot argue it out to-night, I want you to go 
c2 
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home with your minds fixed on the gist of onr difficulty, and 
to come prepared next week to reason it out to the end. 

Why do you claim the right to kill a human being whom 
you believe to be about to take away your life ? Because you 
would, thereby, receive from him an irreparable injury. Is it 
not that P Can you construe it any other way P Show me 
how. I say an irreparable injury : a damage that cannot be 
repaired or recompensed. 

And shall you do less than display the very climax of selfish- 
ness, if you commit an irreparable injury — (I must repeat the 
word, for the advantage of strictness of reasoning) — ^upon 
■ another in order to save yourself from a like infliction ? If I 
comprehend my own emotion at an act of self-sacrifice, it is 
enhanced by the more perfect disinterestedness of the indivi- 
dual who displays it. I admire, first, an act of generosity, 
simply the gift or relinquishment of some good that a man 
possesses, in order to benefit another ; but by the relinquish- 
ment of which the donor suffers little or no inconvenience. 
But, do we not aU admire and eulogize very highly the act of 
one who in relinquishing a good for another's benefit, incurs 
considerable loss, or suiFering, or calumny, and disgrace in 
men's eyes thereby ? And then, is not our admiration raised 
to thrilling emotion when this self-sacrifice increases to a 
heroic perilling of life amidst the raging elements of sea or 
fire, — ^amidst the pestilence or the plague — ^in order to save 
the life of another? Do we think of Grace Darling's heroism, 
and feel the life-blood move no quicker in our veins P Do we 
call to mind the grand act of Sidney Bernard, and his little 
band, going on board the Eclair to brave the death pestilence, 
and remain unmoved — ^I had almost said unawed — by the 
moral sublimity of the deed ? 

Now, tell me, my brothers, if you can discern how it is 
noble, how it is glorious, to put my life in peril, abmod with 
the certainty of losing it, in order to save the life of another — 
and yet, in an instance where I conceive the almost to be re- 
moved, and the certainty to be undeniable, it becomes my duty 
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not to show tlie spirit of self-sacrifice, but to take life rather 
than lose it. If it be laudable to perform an act of generosity, 
if it be admirable to incur obloquy and suffering to prevent 
the sujffering of another — ^if it be truly glorious to peril life 
almost with the certainty of losing it, in order to save the life 
of another, — ^is it not in the highest and most emphatic degree 
good and holy to suffer the irreparable iiyury of losing Ufe 
rather than commit upon a fellow creature the irreparable 
iiyury of taking it ? 

But in the case of a wife, a child, being threatened with 
instant death — does not my duty, then, demand that I shield 
them, save them, by laying the intentional murderer dead at 
my feet ? Does not Nature prompt me to it ? Must not I 
unnaturalize nature as it were, ere I can act as you recom- 
mend me ? 

My brother, do you know what you mean by this word — 
Nature ? Do you reflect to what ruinous excesses you might 
be led by assigning something so undefined as this word may 
be in your miud, and by leaning upon it for excuse, whenever 
you hurry to a rash act ? Do you reflect that your nature is 
not wholly made up of impulse ? that you are endowed with 
a higher power — ^with Reason — and that thai is also your 
nature ? Do you call to mind that Man, the microcosm, or 
little world, like the macrocosm, or great world, around him, is 
an existence of incorrectness and imperfection, but yet, is a 
thing of progress — a thing having capability of emendation ? 
that as we have to subdue the earth and cultivate it, so wc 
must also subdue and cultivate ourselves ? Do you not know, 
in a word, that all impulses can be subdued and regulated by 
reason — that is, by that beneficial renewal of its acts called 
reflection? Plead not, then, this plea of the necessity of 
yielding to unchecked impulse — ^to mistaught and mistrained 
impulse. Plead not the impossibility of resisting Nature, 
until you reflect what Nature is. Be sure that it is Nature that 
governs you. Remember that Reason is nature ; and that it 
is to its dictates, and not to unchecked, mistaught, mistrained 
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impulse you are to attaeli yourself as a guide, — ^if you seek to 
make a full justification of your acts. 

And now, what w6uld Eeason reply to the query you put ? 
— " Does not my duty demand that I save my wife, my child, 
by laying the intentional murderer dead at my feet ?" 

Would their death be an injury to you? Then, if you be 
truly filled with the spirit of that brotherhood you wish to see 
established, you are to suffer that injury, rather than inflict 
an irreparable iiy ury on another, as the means of preventing it. 

" But has not my wife, my child," say you, " an undeniable 
claim on me for my protection ? Have they not a right to 
look up to me as their natural shield and defence?" O yesl 
and you are a traitor to the covenant with the wife of your 
bosom, — ^you are a guilty deficient in your duty to your own 
offspring, — if you do not seek to protect them, to shield them, 
to defend them, to happify them — as the Americans say. But, 
mark ! however severe it may sound in your ears, — ^you ought 
never to have taught them, nor ought they ever to demand 
from you, that you were to protect them by inflicting an irre- 
parable injury on any one. You ought, by your own example 
of endurance, to have inculcated upon them the great para- 
mount lesson of brotherhood — ^That they ought to be willing 
to suffer a little injury, rather than inflict one : that they ought 
to ddight — ay, to delight, in suffering much, rather than in- 
flict suffering : that they ought not to seek to shun even an 
irreparable injury by the infliction of an irreparable injury on 
another. 

K you agree with me in admiration of every degree of self- 
sacrifice, but this extreme act of permitting your own life, or 
the lives of yoiu: dearest connections, to be taken away, rathar 
than take away life yourself, — tell me what you think the 
effect would be of teaching your doctrine, explicitly and 
pointedly, to others — ^to your child, for instance. Your lan- 
guage would be, " My child, self-sacrifice is noble. Despise 
the mean selfishness that will not forego a good, to benefit 
another. Be willing to undergo great scandal, great suffering. 
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to benefit others. Sucli a course is truly glorious : the world's 
truest heroes — ^its real martyrs, have evinced that spirit. But, 
my child, whenever a fellow-creature threatens your life, and 
you believe he is really about to take it — ^you must defend 
your life. Lay him dead at your feet : you have a right to 
slay him : it is your duty to slay him 1 " 

You call this " Prevention of evil : " but will your child 
ever be able to define the line where such an act <Mers from 
the spirit of revenge? will he resolve to obey you without 
imbibing all the spirit of resistance — all the spirit of revenge ? 
Will your lesson begin in him the spirit of that brotherhood ' 
which is to make the world happy — which is to form its real 
civilization ? Will the spirit of this brotherhood ever prevail 
until it begins to exist, somewhere ? Can it begin too soon ? 
Will it not be happier for the world if it begins without delay ? 
Can it be better than that it should begin in every one of us, 
this moment ? Who amongst you joins me in saying, " From 
this moment it shall begin in me ? " 



ORATION II. 



My Tbiends and Beothees, 
T TEUST we have, each and all, come to the reconsidera- 
tion of this great question with the resolve to pursue the 
inquiry as calmly and candidly, and yet as earnestly, as we 
eommenced it. And I warn you that your earnestness and 
candour will be put to the proof as we approach a conclusion. 
If I do not mistake, you will see that this inquiry, the further 
it is pushed, the more completely will it involve the whole 
subject of morals, the more vitally will it be seen to wind its 
influence around every relation of man to his fellow-man. 
Bear with me, then, if I call upon you, pointedly, to be 
determined to be honest with yourselves when you perceive 
the extremity in which a defence of the right to IdU in self- 
defence may place you ; bear with me, if I entreat you not 
to suiFer the very foundation of morals to be undermined 
within you — ^but to have the high courage, in spite of sneers 
and opprobrium, to maintain a severe truth, rather than let 
go your hold on the rules of right and wrong. 

I hasten to meet another of the difficulties sent me by a 
friendly correspondent, namely — " Whether it does not, at 
once, show the evil of the non-resistance theory, if an invasion 
of our island by foreigners is supposed to take place at a 
period when its iohabitants have aU resolved not to take life 
in self-defence ?" 

I must profess surprise, not at the fact of this question 
having been put to me in one quiet letter, but, that more 
c 5 
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than one of my brethren, the Chartist speakers, have put it 
to me with emphasis, at the meetings to which I referred in 
the first address. How often is a mere hypothesis set up 
with the belief that it entirely overthrows some position which 
is taken by another party ; and yet when this hypothesis is 
considered but for a moment, it is seen that it supposes an 
impossibility ; and, therefore, cannot be used to overthrow 
anything. An invasion of our island neyer will take place at 
a period when its inhabitants have aU resolved not to take 
life in self-defence. When every Englishman has resolved 
never to fight more, every Frenchman will have taken the 
same resolution; every Grerman, every American, — ^the in- 
habitants of every other nation as far advanced in civilization 
as ourselves, will have espoused the same great principle of 
brotherhood. Until that period arrives, preparations for 
hostility will be met by similar preparations ; and this state 
of things must continue until the spirit of peace has overcome 
the spirit of war, and a system of arbitration, as the first 
great step in the new international civilization, be established. 
I do not trespass on the patience of my dissentient brethren, 
by pursuing my * extreme theory,* as it is called, into the 
period of futurity, when the triumph of the principles of 
brotherhood may have rendered even boards of arbitration 
unnecessary. I only argue that this * extreme theory ' is the 
irue theory of civilization, and that its principles, by virtue of 
their truth, must progress, until they issue in a beneficent 
triumph. But in order that they may progress, their prac- 
tice must commence somewhere, and by some men. To 
repeat my two fundamental propositions, I argue — " That 
the most perfect idea we can form of civilization, is that of 
all mankind become a universal brotherhood, and in that state 
enjoying the fruits of nature, and the benefits of science ; and 
that for this perfect civilization to be reached, the principles 
which, only, can create it, must be personally and individually 
exemplified in the lives of its advocates." And, again, I 
repeat a former question — " How is offensive war to be 
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destroyed, unless you destroy the spirit which leads to 
it?" 

" But, an immediate invasion P" say some — " an invasion, 
suppose, by Eussia or France P" I might reply, that to sup- 
pose an invasion by Eussia is a very idle supposition, and 
that to believe the mock-heroic threats of a party in France 
will ever be put into execution, is, I venture to say, nearly as 
idle ; but, I answer directly, and without dread of censure, 
because I believe my position to be right, that it would be 
morally wrong for me or any other Englishman to take the 
life of any foreigner, making a part even of an invading army. 
I have just spoken of censure, but is it possible that I can be 
met, with even a murmur of disapprobation frota you, my 
fellows and brothers of the working-class, who have so often 
lately proclaimed your resolution neither to form part of a 
militia, or to find substitutes P This would be the office of 
a militia, to withstand an invading army. K any of you 
object to my avowal of opinion, you ought to have considered 
a Kttle more deeply ere you made your late resolve. I did 
not hear any of you say, in the late anti-militia meetings, that 
you would readily enter a volunteer corps to fight the Trench 
if they came; but I heard you say you had nothing to fight 
for, no privileges to conserve, and therefore you would not 
fight at aU. You will remember I went with you, in your 
resolution, when the wording of my amendment was not 
carried, and I still am with you as far as you advance on the 
right path ; but I humbly conceive there are higher reasons 
for which you ought to declare you would not take the life 
even of an invading foreigner : that you ought to consider 
every human being as your brother ; that you ought not to 
commit an irreparable injury upon your brother in order to 
avoid one ; that the life of your brother ought to be sacred 
in your estimation ; that, as men who desire and pant for the 
removal of the bad civilization under which your order espe- , 
dally has suffered for ages, you ought to strive to bring 
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nearer the establishment of the universal brotherhood, by 
personally exemplifying its holy principles. 

" But the cowardice — the slavish cowardice of meanly stand- 
ing by to see our country invaded, and submitting to it ! Is 
the speaker really a patriot who recommends this ?*' 

Patience, my brother! Your position and mine, if we 
espouse the non-resistance principle here, would soon prove 
whether we were courageous or cowardly. Our declaration, 
beforehand, would scarcely leave us at liberty to stand by and 
see our country invaded. And our declaration wotdd be made 
beforehand. We should not be likely to leave the rest of our 
countrymen in doubt as to the part we intended to take ; and 
it is most likely, if there were only a few of us, the dungeon 
and the severest treatment would be our portion, for daring 
to say we would not fight. I speak of an immediate invasion : 
one that should take place, say, in a month, or a quarter of a 
year ; that is to say, within so short a period as to throw np 
to the surface all the latent fever of the old war-spirit among 
the aristocracy, the clergy, the gentry, and the least civilized 
of the middle and working classes. No quarter would be 
, given us under such circumstances : it would soon be proved 
whether we are cowards or not. I seek not to coa^ you who 
dissent, into the adoption of the maxim that it is wrong to 
shed human blood in self defence. I tell you the martyr- 
spirit must be breathed, by all who give up the right to take 
away human life, under any circumstances. 

But, in turn, let me appeal to the wisdom, the prudence, of 
all who thirst to see the false civilization of the world banished, 
and to behold its true civilization begun. This is not the period 
to expect an immediate invasion by any foreign foe : many 
men in England are resolving not to fight ; societies for Peace 
are still more numerous in America ; they are not unknown in 
France ; the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the progress of 
Free Trade, wiR render the ascendancy of Peace principles 
probable, even for self-interest, among commercial nations. 
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All these considerations conspire to teach us that novf is the 
precise point of time to display all energy for spreading the 
principles of Peace and Brotherhood — ^for advocating these 
principles and forming unions of numbers resolved to carry 
them out at all hazards. And the greater the energy shown, 
the less wiU be the hazard. Let these principles be contended 
for until the union for them be sufficiently powerful to compel 
government to establish Boards of Arbitration, in lieu of ■ 
building war-ships, and proposing new regiments of the line, 
and enrolments of the militia, and the hazard is at an end. 
Now, — ^now, — I repeat, is the time to do this. — ^But I hasten 
to meet two other objections which have abo been sent me by 
letter. 

" Would not a man lament his folly in espousing the doc- 
trine that it was wrong to take human life in self-defence, who 
happened to be attacked by banditti?" 

I answer, No — ^without hesitation. What are the motives 
under which banditti attack travellers ? To murder, for the 
mere sake of murdering ? No : but to rob — ^to plunder. And 
if they pounce on a victim who is without arms — ^who is un- 
prepared to Idll, are they likely to take his life ? Not very 
likely. But if the traveller levels a gun at the robbers, many 
guns may be levelled at him, and his life is most likely to be 
the forfeit of his act. What, then, is he to permit himself to 
be robbed quietly ? I ask, by way of answer, has he a right 
to take any human life, suppose he has the power, in order to 
prevent the loss of money or any other property he possesses ? 
Then, for what amount — ^to preserve what sum — ^may a man 
kill his brother ? For a shilling — ^for a pound — ^for twenty, 
or a hundred ? Can you tell me what is the equivalent of a 
human life in yeUow shining metal, or in any other substance 
to which men have given a conventional value ? 

Another correspondent asks me a kindred question — only 
substituting the possibility of being put in danger by pirates 
at sea, in lieu of banditti in a wilderness or elsewhere. 
Again, I answer, if no resistance by arms be offered, the 
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sea-robber is not likely to kill ; while a murderous scene would 
be witnessed on both sides, if the merchant vessel pointed her 
guns at the pirate. " Ah ! but slavery would most certainly 
follow," eidaims another; " pirates do not usually give up their 
human booty as valueless when captured alive." Granted : 
but a man possessing the presence of mind and moral firmness 
which is involved in determining to undergo any hardship 
rather than attempt to take life, would be more likely to effect 
a sure escape from slavery, or even to make a salutary impres- 
sion on his tyrants, than the man who displayed a desperate 
resolution to fight. He might become a grand and successful 
agent of philanthropy even while in temporary slavery. " But, 
if he died in that enslaved state P" Then, he would not have 
the guilty reflection that he had taken the life of any of his 
erring fellow-creatures who had conspired to wrong him. 

"Away with your paltry consolations V* cries another ob- 
jector: "how can you prove to me that I ought to suffer 
death by the hand of a wicked man, rather than take his life ? 
Should not I kill a wild beast that was about to devour me, — 
and is a tyrant, or a desperate murderer, of any more worth 
to the world?" 

My friend, a wild beast will never invent a steam-engine — 
will never build a house — can never be taught to read and 
reason — ^is not capable of being transformed into an agent of 
mercy and goodness, or into a pioneer of science and civiliza- 
tion, or even into a voluntary assistant in the work of civili- 
zation. But you cannot prove to me that the most desperate 
human ruffian in the world is incapable of intellectual culture, 
of moral transformation. Even a lunatic, in nine cases out of 
ten, can be recovered, if placed in the hands of an intelligent 
physician. Indeed, it is affirmed by Dr. Dickson, the disco- 
verer of the Chronothermal system of Medicine, — whom I 
count it an honour to know, because he is a philanthropist, 
as well as a man of genius, — ^that a simple emetic would often 
cure aberration of mind, if administered to the patient at the 
commencement of his disorder. So that even if you push the 
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objection in another form, and say a lunatic is no better than 
a wild beast,* and he might be killed off, as useless, rather 
than that a sane man should be murdered by him, your case 
is no stronger. 

And how know you to what high uses the fiercest spirits 
may not be trained? Do you forget that the very strength of 
will and purpose which renders a man foremost in vice, under 
a bad education, would have made him conspicuous for the 
energy of his virtue, under a good education ? Stop, my 
brethren, I conjure you, in this unreflecting rashness that leads 
you to say — " Kill off a desperate ruffian like a wild beast, 
and think no more of him ! " Is your logic any sounder than 
that of your blundering legislators, I pray you P 

Weigh the circumstances of the lives of many men that have 
been celebrated for deeds of virtue and purity, and reflect how 
questionable it seems to have been, at one time in their ex- 
istence, whether they were to make a hasty and ignominious 
dose of life, or to pursue a course of good. I will touch but 
one instance — one that is least likely to be familiar to you — 
leaving you to gather other and numerous instances, — ^which 
you will be able to do. A very few years ago, Henry Martyn 
closed his high career as a missionary in the East. His 
biographer tells us that he was so completely a slave to anger 
while at college, that he one day hurled a knife, with all his 
force, at a fellow-student, and the consequences might have 
been dreadful, had not the knife^ missed him at whom it was 
aimed, and stuck in the wainscot of the room. " Martyn 1 " 
exclaimed his friend, in consternation, " If you do not learn 
to govern your anger, you will one day be hanged for murder ! '* 
He did learn to govern it : became a pattern of self-posses- 
sion and dignified meekness : won mathematical honours in 
his college : went out ta India : reached the highest repu- 
tation as a linguist: translated the Testament into several 
languages of the East: and died, after enduring much, in., 
endeavouring to make that part of the world acquainted with 
the civilization of ours. What, I ask you, do you suppose 
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might have been the fate of Henry Martyn, if, with his pecu- 
liar organization, he had been bom in a squalid lodging-house 
in the rookery of St. Giles's, or in the purlieus of Saffiron-hill, 
and had had his introduction to the world as a pupil of a 
being like Tom Blast — ^that imaginary, and yet deeply truthful 
character, so powerfully depictured by the genius of Douglas 
Jerrold? 

Shall I remind you that Martin Luther is affirmed by the 
phrenologists to have had organs of destructiveness like those 
of a bull-dog, — ^but that the circumstances of his peculiar reli- 
gious training turned the energy of those organs upon the 
destruction of what he conceived to be error, rather than upon 
shedding blood ? Can you assure me that he would not have 
been a manslayer, if he had happened to be bom and trained 
up in a cave of banditti ? 

Oh ! if the state of brotherhood had been formed by the 
progenitors of our race, instead of the evil state of competi- 
tion, and emulation as they call it, and immoral strife, — ^if all 
the impetuous daring the world has witnessed, — all the waste 
and expenditure of energy in men of heroic courage had been 
turned into proper channels of moral agency — ^how might not 
the world's colossal butchers have become its mightiest heroes 
in the fields of science and discovery — ^its grandest actors in 
the arena of moral usefulness and beneficence ! 

And now, my brothers, let you and me come to the heart- 
struggle in this controversy. ^ If you were to act under the 
notion of your right to take human life in self-defence, could 
you reflect on your act with any superlative degree of com- 
placency ? Would you not have images of doubt rising up, 
now and then? Would not you be likely to ask yourself 
whether you were sure that you had used all the moral means 
you might have done, — or all the physical means you might 
have done, short of inflicting lasting iigury, — in order to pre- 
vent a man's accomplishment of his evil intent to murder ? 
Besides: how dare you take the murderer's crime on your 
own conscience ? You say he was about to kill — to commit 
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a great crime — ^and so you stopped him. Yes : but you took 
away life yourself by so doing. Would you cheat, to prevent 
another from cheating — ^lie, to prevent another from lying ? I 
do not see why you should not plead a right so to do, as well 
as plead your right to murder, in order to prevent another 
from murdering. If it be a crime for one man to take the ? 
life of another who has not injured him, is it less a crime for 
you to take the life of a man who has not injured you ? Had 
the man injured you, whom we will suppose you have killed, 
by what you call the right of self-defence ? How ? He had ' 
not killed you, or your wife, or child, whom he threatened. 
Eemember you are punishing him for something he had not 
done! 

" His intent was evill " True : but call to mind how often - 
you have had evil intents. How often have even the best 
men in their weak moments — and we all have such moments 
— demonstrated that they intended evil ; but no evil followed ? 
And you know not what good thought — ^what sudden remem- 
brance, of right, might have flashed across the mind of the 
being, infatuated with a resolve to murder, and paralysed his 
murderous determination : how soon, in the mind of the in- 
tentional manslayer, — 

'* Consideration, like an angel, might have eome. 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him." 

Think over those lines of the greatest of moral anatomists, 
and then tell me whether it is always the wisest, not to say 
the most humane or just, way, even in the very pith and 
marrow of danger from your fellow-creature's passion, to ven- 
ture on extreme and irremediable means of arresting it. 

Again : if the justice, the wisdom of yielding to impulse, 
and taking life in self-defence, be so questionable — ^what shall 
be said as to its bravery ? " Cowardice ! " cry unthinking 
objectors : " it is cowardice to shrink from a man who * 
threatens to kill you, especially when you have the means to 
kiU him." 

I answer without circumlocution — ^it was not courage to 
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' meet evil, but fear to lose life, that impelled that man to loll 
the man who threatened to kill him. If there be true courage, 
— ^it is the courage of meeting death with calmness. 

Again : if as little can be said for the braveiy of Tnlling in 
self-defence, as for its justice or wisdom — ^what can be said 
for its magnanimity ? 

" This is a bad man : why am I to fall by a moral 
nuisance ? " Ah ! my friend, it is because your brother is an 

• erring one, that you should desire to save him. If you be- 
lieve in a future state, you cannot be eager to send him to 
retribution " with all his sins and imperfections on his head!" 
And if you regard the present life as the " be all and end all " 
of existence ! you ought — as a truly consistent man, — as one 
who longs for and looks for the establishment of the great 

' Brotherhood, — ^to desire to better mankind — not to destroy 



" I tell you, you are trifling with me, after all," says some 
desperate objector : " you must know that you are mocking 
me by trying to convince me that I ought to be more eager 
to better mankind, than to preserve my own life." 

My brother, if you describe the drift of my humble advo- 
cacy aright, I am really seeking to invest you with the attri- 
butes of the highest, the most glorious of human character. 
Was not Socrates more eager to better mankind than to 
preserve his own life, when he refused to attempt an escape 
at the time the departm'e of the sacred galley delayed hi9 
execution ? Was Latimer less eager to display the spirit of 
self-sacriflce, when he gloried that he was lighting up a candle 
which would never be extinguished in England ? 

" AU your arguments, direct and indirect, have been un- 
availing to convince me!" exclaims another objector, still 
more desperate ; " I teU you it is always said that ' SeK-Pre- 
servation is the first law of Nature,' and I believe it. To take 
• the life of man in self-defence is, I aflSrm, my inalienable 
right." 

Well : then you do not cluim such a right by any special 
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privilege as an individual, of course. If it be your right, it is \ 
some other man's right : it is the right of all men to take life in * 
self-defence: oftyrants as well as slaves: ofthe oppressor as well 
as the oppressed : of the accused as well as the accuser. * Ay, 
but,' perhaps you will say, * a man loses the right to take life < 
in self-defence who has done something for which he deserves ' 
to lose life himself.* But if the man himself thinks that he - 
has not forfeited the right that you speak of: what then? I 
presume you do not claim to give him your standard of right, 
and to compel him to submit to it ; and if you do, I may 
make a similar claim, and a third person may, — nay a thou- 
sand may, — and all our standards of right may differ, — and 
where is the man to be then ? 

You will see that we must, after all, grant that men must 
have the right of thinking for themselves — ^must never quit } 
their own standards of right by- force, or at the will of others, . 
but only on conviction. 

Well : if it be the right of all men to take life in self- 
defence, remember, that right, as to the exercise of it, is thus 
completely under the direction of every man's private judg- 
ment. Now, the tyrant's conviction is, that he has a right to 
rule. Nicholas of Eussia is in the habit of saying that " he 
is appointed by Providence to govern forty millions of people." 
He is but the creature of education, like you and me ; and 
he, no doubt, believes this. Nicholas is a stout believer in 
the right to take away human life in seK-defence : he believes, 
with all his heart and soul, that ' Self-Preservation is the first 
law of Nature.' And Nicholas exercises his right according 
to his own judgment. He kills those who conspire against 
him. Do you not see that this venerable , and established 
doctrine of the right to take away human life in self-defence, 
justifies tyrants and manslayers of the first class ? "I rule 
by Providence," cries the Czar; " you Poles shall not spread 
disaffection to my authority, and create danger to my Kfe. I 
dungeon you. I order your execution. I must defend 
myself!" 
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Self-defence ! Can you tell me of any war called aggressive 
that did not commence under some idea of self-defence ? — of 
some right invaded P — or of some wrong or insult offered to 
the " national honour?" 

Self-defence ! Bight to take away life in self-defence ! 
Bight to take away the lives of those who attempt to take 
away yours, — ^who are in the act of taking away yours ! My 
brothers, I pray you, I entreat you, I beseech you, think what 
would be the consequence of all men acting on your belief: 
think how speedily it would render this world of wrong a 
million-fold more miserable than it is. Where will you turn 
your vision, and not behold murder going on, by more slow or 
more rapid modes, in the forms of society amidst which we 
live ? I will not speak of the infanticide of foreign countries, 
but of the child-murder in our own : I vrill not speak of the 
black slavery of America, but of the white slavery of England. 
Nor will I confine my glance to one class in this country, but 
to all classes. Follow me now, — and tell me what could fail 
to convert England into one horrible Aceldama — ^into an un- 
relieved field of blood, if all who are being murdered — some 
rapidly, some gradually — ^if all who behold the lives of their 
wives and children being taken away^ were to rise up, in the 
spirit of that right that you assert, and pursue the murderers 
through the different ranks of society, — ^nor rest till they had 
shed the murderers' blood ? 

Look at the thousands of starving, suffering needlewomen 
in London : behold their sickly forms — ^their feeble, declining 
frames ; see consumption fastening upon them, in hundreds 
of cases before they have reached the bloom of womanhood ! 
You will look in vain for the tint of beauty on the cheek, — 
though you will see evidence in the frail outline of their lovely 
features that Nature employed no " 'prentice hand" when she 
sent them forth as samples of her breathing statuary. They 
are withering : theirs is . but a dying life — like that of the 
early rose beneath the canker. Would that they felt no more 
the tooth of the canker than does the rose ! But they live to 
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be miserable — ^to sigh, and suffer — ^and that daily, hourly ; 
and many of them only wish that the murder they are under- 
going might proceed more quickly to its consummation. 

Would not your doctrine give these thousands a right to 
throw down the garments they are hired to make, at starving 
wages, and to seize each a dagger in self-defence ? On whom, 
then, shall they turn the point of the fell weapon ? On the 
immediate agents of their misery ? Their employers wiU > 
answer that, in many cases, they have as much right to em- 
ploy the dagger — ^for they are, themselves, the victims of a 
bad form of society. Will you consent, then, to place the 
weapons of death in their hands likewise, — ^and thus increase 
the band of female death-dealers in self-defence ? 

Stop ! you will have another and more justly vindictive 
phalanx of the same sex to swell the army of blood ! Listen 
to the hollow laugh, and then the wild shrieks of those de- 
graded and cast-out sisters of humanity that abound by thou- 
sands in your streets, during the hours of darkness ! They 
daim to exercise this slaughterous right, since you assert it. 
And on whom shall they turn the edge of the dagger ? Shall 
it be on a gray-haired father, or an age-bowed mother, that 
drove them out to infamy ? " Give me a sword, likewise, 
then," may the father or mother cry, " that, ere my child ends 
my life, I may end the life of those who have made my life 
worse than death by the wrongs and frauds they have com- 
mitted upon me!" On whom shall others of this despised 
and cast-out band direct their murderous aim ? On the rich, 
the 'gallant,* and the 'noble' crowd who flattered and se- 
duced them, — and then threw them on the streets to catch 
and to spread moral and physical disease and death ? Or on 
the thousands who give them the wages of iniquity, and thus 
prolong their lives of death ? Oh ! where is the class that 
would remain unvisited by the avenging dagger of woman, if 
she were to rise up in her injured thousands in London to as- 
sert this wild right for which you plead ? Would our class 
remain unvisited ? — ^would the shopkeeper dass, the merchant 
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class, the aristocratic class, — would even the sacred class, — 
who ought to teach, and visit, and toil, and strive, to save 
the victims of vice, — ^be free from the guilt of aiding society's 
system of murder by neglect, — or could they escape the 
vengeful weapons of blood that would be wielded by the 
thousands of the enraged battalia of injured, degraded, mur- 
disred woman ? 

And then the army that would be formed by our own sex ! 
Spitalfields 1 how it would pour out its starving thousands ! 
" We starve, we famish, while many live in riot and splendour, 
that wear the robes we weave. We exhaust nature while we 
labour, but we have not enough of food to repair the exhaus- 
tion. We also lead dying Hves : our race is rapidly deterio- 
rating: we are being murdered, likewise. Give us swords 
for dire revenge, since you say that man has a right to take 
away life in sdf-defence !" — the Spitalfields troop might cry, 
rushing from their squalid homes, in their rags, and with 
maddened looks. 

" Stay, and let us enter on the grim work of blood, toge- 
ther !" might millions cry from the provinces — some in the 
huge manufacturing towns, and others in the wretched village- 
huts of the landed gentry and nobility. Stockport and Man- 
chester might raise a yell of revenge enough to pierce the 
very ears of Death. Thousands that scarcely ever know the 
luxury of meat, — ^women who toil and faint in factories, and 
wish for the grave to which they are being hastened, — chil- 
dren whose infant limbs are stinted in their growth, and 
struggle with difficulty into an early old age, — ^men, who blush 
to drag their weak frames along the streets to reach the iron 
gates of the factory, when the bell rings at noon, in order to 
present the infant that they have been nursing at home, to 
the breast of the feeble mother, through the bars ; — ^these — 
these — ^might demand weapons of blood, according to the 
right that you assert — for they, also, are being murdered 
daily. 

Leicester — the beholding of whose miseries drove me to 
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thoughts of ending wrong by violence — Leicester would fur- 
nish another haggard and suffering band : — a race whose pale 
faces and physical weakness, when you chance to see — ^as I 
have seen — 800 of them parade the streets to beg, at the risk 
of a prison, convince you that they are deteriorating as ra- 
pidly as the hand-loom weavers or factory-people of Lanca- 
shire, or the silk-weavers of Spitalfields. Time would not 
suffice for me to depicture their miseries fully, — ^nor can I 
touch on the wretchedness of other manufacturing towns. 

But on whom are the working-men of Spitalfields and the 
manufacturing towns to point the sword, if they rise up, and 
can be furnished with weapons to assert that right you rashly 
proclaim? They starve, they faint: even their sufficiency 
of food, when they happen to obtain it, is often of such a 
nature as to create sickness and disease : they are puny, 
dying things : they say themselves — ^for I have heard them — 
I have listened to them with agony — " We are scarcely worth 
the name of men : we have so little work to do, and we pine 
and starve to such a degree, that we can hardly move the 
stocking-frame when we get work 1 " And the rest make an 
equally woeful complaint with the stockinger : for they are 
passing lives of wretchedness, and pain, and disease. They 
are being murdered. 

But whose throats shall they cut, by that right you assert 
to be inalienable ? " I am not your proper victim," says the 
middle-man, or overlooker, who exercises petty but cruel op- 
pression upon them, and to whom they turn first, perhaps, 
with vindictive looks ; — " I am but a delegate ; if I do not 
this, another would; and if I do it not, I must starve." 
" And I am not the man you ought to kill," says one manu- 
facturer ; " I have carried on business for years without profit, 
waiting for better times, and not willing to discharge hundreds 
of hands, and leave them to want : find the real oppressor : I 
am a victim of the system as well as you, if I do not suffer 
so deeply." "You call me an oppressor," says another; 
" but I have been driven to dock your wages by the compe- 
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tition of that rascal who is gambling with other people's 
mouey : he has nothing of his own to lose, and his reckless- 
ness drives me to reduce the price of labour as the only means 
of preventing him from ruining me by breaking up my trade/' 
" Give me, also, a weapon ! " cries a care-worn looking trades- 
man, " and do not talk of murderipg me. I am being mur- 
dered, also. I have loss after loss: they have refused to 
discount me any longer at the bank: I have not had one 
whole night's sleep for years, — ^nor a day's health : I have 
battled with difficulties till I have nearly done : I offcen think 
of conunitting suicide, — but, give me a sword, I say, since we 
have a right to kill, in self-defence. I will help you to des- 
patch the prosperous 1 " 

Further apart, and in straggling, but numerous bands, the 

i ragged agricultural labourers would arise and take their way, 
perhaps, in the outset, to the houses of the tenant-farmers, 
— 'thence, perhaps, to the mansions of the landlords. * A 
bold peasantry, their country's pride' no longer, — ^but famished, 
weakened and degraded, they also might justly demand, if 
your doctrine were true, to exercise the office of cut-throats, 
declaring that life was cut short for them by hunger and 

\ scarcity — that they also were being murdered. 

Might not hundreds of thousands of solitary artisans, of 
starved, narrowed, half-maddened-by-care shopkeepers, — aye, 
men and women of all ranks in this country, — ^sons and 
daughters even of people of fortune, cheated by their relatives 
and brought to the verge of the grave by vile usage, — ^fathers 
ruined and heart-broken by the profligacy of their children, — 
millions that groan under the neglect of an idle government, 
or the pernicious activity of a war-making, Bastile-building, 
and over-busy legislature — ^might not millions in the land 
demand to shed blood because they were being hurried to the 
grave ere their time — if the right, that you assert, to take the 
lives of those who are in the act of taking om*s, — ^were truly 
aright? 

I have not enumerated — I cannot enumerate, one thou- 
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sandth part of the descriptions of human beings in this 
conntiy who are being hurried to the grave — murdered 
daily — ^the term is strong, but fearfully true — under our de- 
praved and immoral, social, and political system. Do you 
not see what a dreadful state of things would ensue if man- 
kind were to act, at once, on the principle of the old, 
depraved, inmioral doctrine, that it is right to take life in self- 
defence — ^that it is right to murder those who are in the act 
of murdering us ? 

My brothers, do you not perceive the deep error of such a 
doctrine? — do you not see that it is but perpetuating the 
emxrs that have held the world in bondage, in hatred, in 
superstition, in darkness and death, for age after age ? Is it 
not plain, is it not dear to you, as the sun at noon-day, that 
you never can correct the bad civilization of the world but by . 
introducing the good? In the very idea of your right to 
take life in self-defence — ^to meet force by force — ^is not the 
veiy worst feature of the old and bad civilkation of the world 
mixed up? 

" It is right to meet force by force : it would be inviting ' 
oppression to say we would not repel force by force ! " Well, 
the power of the strongest will carry it: that cannot be 
denied. It is Might, then, — ^not Eight, that you resolve to 
resort to as the test of excellence. Continue to do this, and 
you support the bad system. " It is just what we want," j 
your oppressors will say; " fight ! and we will show you who 
are the strongest ! Talk about fighting, and it will give us 
the plea to oppress for safety's sake. Boast about fighting, • 
and get the crowd to shout about fighting, — and we will send 
our spies down among you to bring the fighting boast to a 
head, that, by an outbreak, the boil may burst, and the men 
who are most dangerous by their sincerity may be dungeoned 
or transported — ^while we drive back the people into worse 
oppression and deeper despair and apathy than before !" 

My brothers, I charge you, on your consciences, tell me if 
this has not hitherto been the issue of the errors into which 

D 
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our order lias been plunged? I criminate no man, — ^I fix 
guilt on no man, either as principal or subordinate, in our past 
errors, — oppression is a cause sufficient to account for them 
all. But I will contend that these errors must not be 
cloaked — ^for how are we to learn to avoid future dangers, 
unless by reflecting on the past, and exposing all its error, as 
a lesson never-to-be-forgotten by our brothers in toil and 
suffering P 

I have but a brief space of time left, and I must devote it 
to the point which now ought to absorb aU your attention : 
the correction of the world's bad civilization by introduction of 
the good — by the personal and individual exemplification of 
the principles of Brotherhood in the lives of all its advocates. 
We cannot end the wrong state of the world by pursuing the 
old, bad course, — ^neither individually, nor collectively. 

To attempt to correct force by force — ^to prevent injury by 
injury — ^murder by murder — ^is a blunder of so many thou- 
sand years old, that we ought to have learned, ere this, to 
shake our heads at it in pity, and to abandon it. Opposite 
principles — ^new, regenerating principles, must be brought to 
bear on the world : new, not because they have only just 
been discovered, but because the world at large has not 
hitherto acted on them. These principles only can change 
the world, can banish the evil competitive state, and bring 
about the establishment of the universal brotherhood. 

" And is this principle of non-resistance what you would 
recommend as the great agent in true civilization ?" It is : 
but I beg you will consider what is meant by it. I beg you 
will not believe that it has been properly represented as 
" beastly, slavish, cowardly, unmanly," and so on. Although 
it forbids its disciples to shed blood even in self-defence, it 
does not inculcate a resignation of body and soul to the power 
of tyrants. It arrests the hand of violence in every man, 
because it teaches that a higher power than force exists : that 
Truth is omnipotent, and is sure to prevail if maintained : 
that Truth has not prevailed, solely because she has not been 
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consistently maintained by her advocates, who have either 
committed the absurdity of resorting to the weakness of force, 
or the crookedness of cunning, or have deserted her altoge- 
ther, through cowardice, or for pelf and world-honour : that 
Truth's battle is to be won with her own weapons only, and it 
may be truly said that " the weapons of her warfare are not 
carnal, though mighty :" that Truth's warfare is to be main- 
tained in her own armour ; and the warrior, in the panoply 
of Truth, is to be, most characteristically, a true man: alwcuyi 
opposed to error. 

Need words be multiplied to show, then, that what some 
have named * non-resistance,' is really moral-resistance ? ' 
That the principles of the true civilization consist not in in- 
dolence and supineness, but in a more unwearied watchfidness 
against the encroachments of error, than ever characterised 
the soldier of force P 

Moral resistance, then, — amoral resistance is the true word 
for the world's regenerators. Our work is not to * stand at 
ease' mentally, — nor, in speech; no, nor even in act. Re- 
member, my brother, you are not to take that flattering 
unction to your soul, that since you have avowed your con- 
viction that blood-shedding and violence are wrong; and 
since you have virtuously cried, * I stand at ease l' when the 
weapon of blood was offered, or attempted to be forced into 
your hands, or when an act of violence was proposed : re- 
member, I say, that you are not to take that flattering unction 
to your soul — ^that you have fiilly done your part as a man, 
that you have wholly discharged your duty as a member of 
the human family. No ! you may not sit down, tongue- 
stricken and nerveless, and sinewless, and let the unenlight- 
ened and the mistaught be trepanned into the league for evil, 
and so let wrong wax strong. You are to cry out against 
wrong, until the wrong-doer be paralysed with the shout. 
Tou are to stand in the gap, and morally oppose yourself to 
the enemies of right, and urge and entreat others to unite 
with you. Dream not, I say again, that you have done your 
D 2 
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part by refusing to participate in the doing of one wrong 
in order to put down another. Think not that there is^ 
thenceforth, nothing left for you to do. You are to * gird up 
the loins of your mind,' like a true man, for the better fight, 
— for the moral death-struggle. Not a day of your life, not 
an hour of your existence, but must be devoted, in thought or 
wish, in intent or resolve, in speech or act, to the grand 
moral warfare against wrong. 

Who has done what he might, in moral or intellectual 
effort, for the enterprise of seeking to make Bight triumphant P 
Who has tried all his powers of suasion, who hath fully es- 
sayed his gift of head-and-heart logic to convince, and to win 
towards the phalanx of Bight, his Mend, or his neighbour — 
not to speak of the greater moral glory of winning over an 
enemy to the cause of Truth and Bight P Know you not that 
complaint of others' apathy is worse than folly, in the man 
who has not used all the appliances of explication and argu- 
ment that he can muster, in order to win another firom the 
active ranks of wrong, or from the couch of indiffierence ? 

Do you reflect how deep is your own share of the blame 
you cast on the wrong-doer, or the moral slumberer, if you 
have never discharged your own duty by endeavouring to 
proselyte him P Do you reflect how much you are involved 
in the guilt of your brethren's suffering, of your own wife's 
want, of your own children's tears, under the system of 
Wrong, — ^by your supinenessP Brother, do you laiow how 
far the suffering you endure — ^the deprivation you complain 
of— is of your own agency, by your indifference and inertion ? 
Bear with me, my brethren, and hear me speak the Truth 
even in its strictest severity ! Do you reflect how truly even 
the most active and persevering among us may be charged 
with sinking into seasons of supineness and unmanly discou- 
ragement at difficulties P How truly many among us may be 
affirmed to have aided, by guilty sloth, the mauading of their 
own limbs — ^the rivetting of their own diams and fetters P 

And then our part to others. Can we pass life in guiltless 
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indifference to the sufferings and wrongs of onr brethren? 
Is, then, our being so entirely void of responsibility, that when 
we see wrong there is no cnme in passing it by, silently — 
that there is nothing censurable in n^lecting to end the 
wrong, when, for aught we know, we have the power to end 
- it P Who hath been suflBiciently impressed with the grandeur 
of the martyr-spirit — the highest nobility of being ever fore- 
most in the lists of Bight — ^to struggle against Wrong, and to 
peril health and wealth, and liberty, aye, and life itself, in 
grappling with it ? Who suflBiciently weighs the transcendent 
maxim — ^who rivets his gaze upon it — ^who fastens heart and 
brain upon it — ^till the mighty energy of Brotherhood it en- 
shrines penetrates his whole being, and renders his entire life 
an act of Philanthropy — " Be not overcome of evil — but over- 
come evil with good ? '* 

What sayest thou. Priest P It was the Tent-maker — ^the 
Working-man Missionary ; who wrote that sentence ! I be- 
lieve it ; for there never was one of thy sleek class who had a 
soul large enough to breathe such a thought ! 

" Be not overcome of evil — ^but overcome evil with good !" ' 
— tiM is the Philanthropist's golden rule of action. It ex- 
presses the essence of moral resistance. I care not who wrote 
the sentence~--or whether I can approve all the sentences the 
writer wrote, by the exercise of that private judgment I daim, 
and the right of which I assert for every man. Were he Jew or 
Egyptian, Greek or Eoman, — I care not. His life proved 
him a sincere man, a real hero, and a transcendent philan- 
thropist. He laboured with his own hands, and endured 
poverty, and toil, and sickness, and peril, and shipwreck, and 
chains, — ^and, it is but too probable, death itself, in teaching 
what he believed to be right. He, and his heroic coadjutors, 
the poor fishermen of Galilee, — ay, and their all-glorious 
Master, the Carpenter's Son of Nazareth, never rode idly in 
pompous carriages amid the splendour of equipage — ^they were 
not Do-nothings, who were called Lords, and Right-B«ver- 
ends — ^nor sought they thirstlessly for riches while the poor 
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Btarved ! My brothers, they belonged to our order — ^to the 
spumed, and degraded, and ill-treated Working-Glass. Tell 
us not. Priests, of your reverence for them, while you mock 
your own souls, as well as the Poor, by violating the precepts 
they taught, and the worth of which they sealed with their 
heart's blood !• We reverence them more truly than you. We 
are not the dupes of the superstition you would mix up with 
their veritable history — ^but we love the unsubduable and per- 
severing philanthropy that characterised them ; and we wish 
you would become what they were. We would hail your con- 
version to the Eight as real — even if you fell far behind the 
martyr-spirits you profess to homage, — and merely employed 
your authority to denounce wrong in earnest, by modernising 
His language who spake out, and said, *' Woe unto you. Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye devour widows' houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer — ^ye bind heavy burthens, and 
grievous to be borne, on men's shoulders, and will not move 
them with one of your fingers — ^ye make dean the outside of 
the cup and the platter, but within you are full of extortion 
and excess!" 

Alas I we call in vain to the richly-paid, well-endowed, 
beneficed, honoured, educated, titled, mitred or surplioed class, 
to help us to the true civilization by example. No, my 
'brothers, nor will the robed and coronetted class help us, 
either. We will not waste time in waiting for them : we will 
not waste our strength in caUing on Hercules : we will set 
our own shoulder to the wheel. 

** Be not overcome of evil — but overcome evil with good." 
This is the primary precept of that future life of energy to 
which, I trust, we are all now ready to bind ourselves. Let 
the covenant be complete I Let the glorious federation of 
goodness be sworn to to-night! Let us now resolve to 
breathe the great martyr-spirit : the spirit which saith, " Ln- 
prison me if you will — ^persecute me if you will — ^take my life 
if you will — but I will cry out against your wrong to me and 
to my fellows, while my mind can think, while my tongue 
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can utter an accent ! The world shall be made better in some 
small degree, if the little effort that I can display can serve 
to make it better." 

My fellow working-man, whose soul is now enkindled by 
thought, quail not at the expectation of sneers and mockery, 
while thou art half-resolving to become a hero in the strife 
against Wrong I Eemember that every truly good and great 
cause commenced with one, who encountered sneers and 
scoffs, but valued them not — ^because he was conscious of 
uprightness. Countest thou on loss, ay, and on suffering, 
while exposing wrong, and confronting it, and while cham- 
pioning the right ? Eemember how the truly brave and high- 
souled have endured, in ages past, the chain, the dungeon, 
the scaffold, the flame — and exulted in the midst of privation 
and torture. Thinkest thou that one hour of such endurance 
brings not an extasy of self-approval, that is nullion-fold more 
worth than threescore years and ten of sloth, and sensuality, 
and self-indulgence, and listless no-life P Dare to encounter 
an evil alone — ^if there be none to help; and have all the 
glory of thy great deed. Yet, caU aloud for help ; seek for 
union, even with the weak and the oppressed, — and ye may 
become mighty with the consciousness of Eight against the 
Wrong-doer, whose self-conviction of wrong will, perchance, 
benumb him. 

And if no success crown thy struggle — -if thy life be the 
forfeit of thy moral heroism — Oh ! I know it is much to say, 
and may be met with ridicule : I know it may be asked of me 
what good a man shall gain who exposes his life with the 
certitude that he shall lose it : but there have been glorious 
martyrdoms for Truth, and Philanthropy, and Science, and 
for the right to think untrammelled by despotism, and we 
know not but there may be such again, and many martyrdoms 
too! — ^Then welcome the martyr's death, rather than the 
world should become stagnant with abuse; — ^rather than 
Wrong should grow gigantic till it dwarfs all Eight, and Vice 
obscures all Virtue, and Misery claims the world for its cess- 
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pool that shall swallow up all happiness. My brother, deave 
to the resolve to abide by Truth, however fatal the conse- 
quences to thy own Hfe. The self-approval — the conscious- 
ness of Bight, even for an hour, is worth a million of years 
passed in mere animal enjoyment. Go on to cry out that 
Men must cease to take life even in self-defence, if they expect 
the age of brotherhood to come. Go on to urge it, to argue 
for it, to maintain it, — to be "instant in season," aye, or out 
of season, in advocating it. If it be Truth it wiU prevail — 
it wUl change the world. My brethren, let us have faith in 
it ! We shall be instrumental in making the world a happy 
world — ^a world of brothers ! 



THE END. 
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I. Sketch of the History of the Eng- 
lish Drama bef ire Shakspeare. 
— R. Greene and Marlowe. 
II. Shakspeare's Lite and Times. 
III. Shakspeare^s Dramatic Style, and 
Poetic View of the World and 
Things. 

"In two respects the present work 
seems to be calculated to meet a want 
in our present German literature. It 
proposes to make the srientiftc wor]d of 
Germany acquainted with the results of 
the historical researches of Eufrlishinen, 
and also to exhibit, in its historical 
foundHtion, development, and attendant 
circumstances, the great historical fact 
which lies ett-rnally before us in the 
poetry of Shakspeare. And besides 
this, it was my wish to f^'ve an estimate 
of Shakspeare from the high points of 
view of modern iEsihet cs— of Christian 
ifisthetics, 1 would rather say, did I not 
fear that at this word many vtould bea^iu 
to cry out • Pietism ! Pietism !* and be- 
gin to arg-ue that I made of the g^reat 
poet, who as such could be no Christian, 
a proselyte, or even a pietist, while 
others would say that I had made him 
out a poor sinner, before the tribunal of 
a reliiious and moral pedantry. But I 
have done neither, even because he was 
himself a grood Christian, and so con- 
fessed himself a sinner. I have there- 
fore confined myself to set forth the 
profundity and sublimity of his poetical 
view of life, which was simply on this 
account sublime and profound, because 
it was Christian, and Christian, also, 
even because it was profound and su- 
blime I am too well aware that the 

philosophers pur excellence will be able 
to see no depth in my book, either be- 
cause it does not enter into the absolute 
profoundness of their own philosophy. 



IV. Criticisms of Shakspeare*s Plays. 
V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare 

of doubtful Authority. 
VI. Calderon and Goeche in their 

relation to Shakspeare. 



or because it adopts a f^reedom firom a 
strict philosophical form, or rather from 
what they at present call so. I would, 
however, beg leave to remind them, 
that the expression of cesthetical ideas 
must at least precede a system of 
esthetics : and I would also ask, whether 
an ftsthetical system, wliich is not 
merely philosophically conceived, but 
also based on the trm foundation of 
history, is not preferable to every 
over?*'— Preface. 

" A f^ood translation of Dr. Ulrici's 
work on Shakspeare cannot fail of being 
welcome to the English t..inker. It is, 
in fact, a vindication of our great poet 
from a charge which has lately been 
brought against him by critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Uirici boldly 
claims for him the rank of an eminently 
Christian author .... The present work 
is the least German of all German books, 
and contains remarkable novelty in its 
views of the subject and the arrange- 
ment of its topics. The p an adopted 
by Dr. Uirici of contemplating each play 
in the light of a central idea is especially 
deserving of all praise We recom- 
mend the entire criticism to the perusal 
of the judicious reader .... An ingenious 
treaLtiiie."—Athen<eum, 

** We welcome this work as a valuable 
accession to Shakspearean literature. 
It comprises in one volume a vast body 
of facts and opinions concerning both 
the personal and artistic character of 
Shakspeare, which, previously, was not 
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klly open to t^e Bnfrlish student, 
information which, hitherto, was 
to be obtained only in costly editions of 
the grreat dramatist, or else to be ({^leaned 
from several independent, and often 
▼eiy rare, sources, is here brought to- 
gether in a most accessible form And all 
this is accompanied with a general esti- 
mate of Shakspeare as a dran>atic poet, 
and with a critical analysis of his seve- 
ral plays ; and, lastly, to set before us 
more distinctly and palpably the uni- 
versality of Shakspeare's genius, Dr. 
Ulrici enters u^on a comparison of 
Shakspeare with Goethe and Calderon, 
the only two dramatists whose European 
it^utation could place them in compe- 
tition with him. It is the principal 
object of l)r. Ulrici*s criticisms of the 
several plays, to trace and bring to light 



the foodaaMotal and vnrMyiBf idea of 
each. In this difficult task we think he 
has been eminently successfVil. We 
cannot dismiss this very valuable work, 
which breathes a tone of pure and 
exalted morality, derived from a mind 
truly religious, and whose holy and 
chastening innuence expresses itself 
throughout, without remarking how 
much we admire the excellent manner 
in which it is translated. When reading 
a translation, the less we are reminded 
of the fact the better ; and, in the work 
before us, this is particularly the case. 
The style is lucid, smooth, and flowing, 
and yet leaves the impression of having 
been rendered from the original with 
scrupulous fidelity ; and this,frrom care- 
ful comparison, we can testify to be 
ixMtJ**— inquirer. 
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''This is a book which rivets the at- 
tention, and makes the heart bleed. It 
has, indeed, with regard to himself, in 
its substance, though not in its arrange- 
ment, an almost dramatic character ; so 
cl^iy and strongly is the living, thmk- 
ing, active man projected from the face 
of the records which he has left. 

** His spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with fluctuating fortune and sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism waged, from first to last, their 
unceasing war; and within the com- 
pass of his experience are presented to 
our view most of the great mural and 
spiritual problems that attach to the 
condition of ourr^^ce."— Qtfart«r(y Rev, 

" There is a depth and force m this 
book which tells." 

Christian Remembrancer. 

"The life of Bianco White contains 
the history of the varying opinions of a 
man made as remarkable by diversified 
associations as bv his personal character. 
We have a bird's-e) e view of the ex- 
tremes of all the religious parties of 
Europe.*'— TaiTir Maqaxine. 

"We have awaited this book with 
something uiore than curiosity— we have 
received it with reverential feelings, and 
perused it with a deep and sustained in- 
terest. "—/«9atrer. 

*<This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 
the peculiar construction of his mind, in 
its close union of the moral with the in- 
tellectual faculties, and in its restless de- 



sire for truth, which may remind the 
reader of Doctor Arnold."— Bxowta^r. 

*< A man possessed of great intellectual 
power, extensive acquirements, and 
the highest moral qualities, who was 
throughout life animated by a sincere 
and fervent love of truth, is here repre- 
sented as passing througn the diflferent 
conditions involved in a successive con- 
nexion with the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England, and a final renun- 
ciation of all Church authority whatso- 
ever. * Your experience,' says Dr. Chan- 
ning to him, <is a type or the world's 
history. Youhave passed, in your short 
life, through the stages which centuries 
are required to accomplish in the case 
of the race.' The feeling with which we 
follow him from step to step of this 
progress is one of personal endear- 
ment"— CArif^tan Reformer. 

" These volumes have an interest 
beyond the character of Blanco White. 
The first part, consisting of his Auto- 
biography to 1826, exhibits an interest- 
ing view of a religious Spanish family 
towards the close of the last century ; 
gives a very good account of the charac- 
ter of the education in Spain ; and 
presents a picture of Spanish Roman- 
ism and its priesthood, searching, 
critical, real, and curious. The second 
part, entitled by the author, * A Sketch 
of his Mind in England,' contains a 
narrative of his religious feelings before 
and during his connexion with the 
Anglican Church, exhibited as they 
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arose by extracts from bis journal, sub- 
set^uently commented upon by lus Uni- 
tarian lights. And although not without 
intprest, intermingled as this section is 
with some accounts of his friends and 
his writings, it will be to many readers 
the least attractive of the book. The 
third part, extending from 1835 till his 
death, consists of extracts from his 
jonmals and correspondence^ selected 
and arranged in ciironol(mcal order 
by Mr. Tnom, together with a brief 
narrative of his last days. And beside 
the intrinsic interest of his self-portrai- 
ture, whose character is indicated in 
some of our extracts, the correspond- 
ence, in the letters of Lord Holland, 
Southey, ColericUre, Channing, Norton, 
Mill, Professor Powell, Dr. Hawkins, 
and other names of celebrity^ has con- 
siderable attractions in itself, without 



relation to the biographical purpose 
with which it was puhliahed. From 
these letters, as well as from the narra- 
tive of his life in Spain, we could draw 
curious and extractable matter ad Mi- 
tum ; but our space is exhausted, and 
we must c\oae.*'Spectator. 

"We have seldom seen a work of this 
kind more ably edited. Mr. Thom pos- 
sesses the rare virtue of sacrificing self to 
the full exhibition of the excdlencies and 
the talent of his departed friend. He 
never interposes between the author 
and the revLaer."— Atlas, 

" We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of expressing the admiration 
we feel for the courage, simplicity, and 
modesty with which Mr. Thom has 
edited these volumes." 

American Ckrittian Examiner. 



A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England ; 

Or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 



The object of this work is briefly in- 
dicated in the author's own language, as 
follows :— 

" The idea which possessed my mind, 
when I first sketched out the plan of 
this volume^ was the desirableness of 
embracing in a common point of view, 
the phenomena of the different religious 
parties, whose unintermitted strife, and 
sharp contest of manners and opinions, 
have ariven such a deep and varied inte- 
rest to the spiritual history of England, 
especially during the three centuries 
which have elapsed since the Refonna- 
tion. In pursuing this idea, I have tried 
to discover the governing principles— to 
understand the characteristic working 
of each party— to apprehend their mu- 
tual relation— to show how they Lave 
occasionally passed off into each other— 
and, out of their joint operation, to trace 
the evolution of a more comprehensive 
principle, which looks above the nar- 
rowness of their respective views, and, 
allying itself with the essential elements 
of the Christian faith, may in time, per- 
haps, devise some method of reconciling 
an unlimited freedom and variety of the 
religious life with the friendliness and 
mutual recognition of universal brother- 
hood.*'— i^re/ace. 

"The work is written in a chastely 
beautiful stvle, manifests extensive 
reading, and careful research ; is full 
of thought, and decidedly original in 
its character. It is marked also by 
the modesty which usually characterises 
true merit.*'— /n^tr«r. 

" Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sec- 
tarian bias, and we heartily thank him 
for this addition to our relisrious litera- 
ture."— Fre*^«t»»fcr Review. 



"It is not often our good fortune to 
meet with a book so well conceived, 
so well written, and so instructive as 
this. It shows the origin of that re- 
ligious torpor in the Ang^lican Church 
of the last century, which is now looked 
back upon with abhorrence by the 
Evangelicals as the age of "* moral dis- 
courses." And it shows the circum- 
stances >vhich gave rise to that re- 
markable body of men, the English 
deists, who went into the learning of 
divinity with the zeal of divines, that 
they might attack the religion of their 
country ; and who, forming a complete 
contrast to the light, laughing, French 
infidels who succeeded them and used 
the results of their labours, approxi- 
mated more to the Protestantism of 
modem Germany ;— with, however, this 
important distinction, that the German 
rationalists are professors with whom 
theology is a sort of metier, whereas the 
utterances of such men as Anthony 
Collins were spontaneous effusions of 
opinion. These various phases of the 
national mind, described with the clear- 
ness and force of Mr. Tayler, fru^nish 
an inexhaustible material for reflection. 

" Mr. Tayler himself is an Unitarian, 
and therefore belongs to the third class 
in his statement of sects ; but we exhort 
our readers, of whatever persuasion, 
not to let this circumstance dissuade 
them from the perusal of a work so wise 
and so useful. Not only does he avoid 
all that might give offence to the most 
tender conscience— this would be a mere 
prudential merit— but he regards all 
parties in turn from an equitable point 
of view, is tolerant towards intolerance, 
and admires zeal and excuses fanati- 



Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate Street. 



cism, wherever be discerns honesty. 
Nay, he openly asserts that the religion 
of mere reason is not the religion to 
produce a practical effect on a people; 
and therefore regards his own class 
only as one element in a better possible 
ekurch. The clearness and comprehen- 
sive grasp with which he marshals his 
facts are even less admirable than the 
impartiality, nay, more than that, the 
general kindliness, with which he re- 
flects oponthem.*'— fi^^amtAtfr. 

** We find in this volame a more 
genuine warmth of devotional feeling. 



and a more prominent and central posi- 
tion in the divine economy assigned to 
our Redeemer, than we are prepared to 
expect in the writings of an Unitarian. 
.... The writer of this volume has 
all the calmness belonging to one who 
feels himself not mixed up with the 
struggle he describes. There is about 
it a tone of great moderation and con- 
dour ; and we cannot but feel confident 
that we have here, at least, the product 
of a thoroughly honest mind.'* 

Lowers Edinburgh Magazine. 



A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. 

By Theodore Parker. Post 8vo. 78. cloth. 



CONTENTS : 



Book 1.— Of Religion in General; or, a 

Discourse of the Sentiment and its 

Manifestations. 
Book 2.— The Relation of the Religious 

Sentiment to God ; or, a Discourse of 

Inspiration. 
Book 3. — The Relation of the Reli- 

giona- Sentiment to Jesus of Naza- 

" There is a mastery shown over every 
element of the Great Subject, and the 
slight treatment of it in parts no reader 
can help attributing to the plan of the 
work, rather than to the incapacity of 
the author. From the resources of a 
mind sin^larly exuberant by nature 
and laboriously enriched by culture, a 
system of results is here thrown up, and 
spread out in luminous exposition. 
The work we have reviewed is the con- 
fession, at the threshold of a high 
career, of a great reforming soul, that 
has thus cleared itself of hinderance and 
girded up itself for a faithful future." 
Prospecti'e Revieio. 

" That it is beautifully written is be- 
yond question. It presents the author's 
thoughts in such a forcible manner, 
and with such rich and varied illustra- 
tion, as to engage attention and confer 
pleasure We would not pro- 
scribe this book, nor lose the benefit 
of its just sentiments and beauties of 
thought and language, but neither 
would we have it misunderstood; let 
the thoughtful reader go to first prin- 
ciples, and consider them well, and we 
have no fear for the result."— Inquirer. 

'* This volume is the production of a 
highly-gifted mind, animated by the 
boldest spirit of tree inquiry. The 
author brings to his subject the richest 
stores of erudition, and a pdVer of 
analysis rarely surpassed. In the com- 
prehensiveness of his views, and the 
fearlessness of his deductions, there is 
nothing of the wildness of speculation, 
nor of the rash defiances of a vain phi- 



reth; or, a Discourse of Chris- 
tianity. 

Book 4.— The Relation of the Religious 
Sentiment to the Greatest of Bipoks ; 
or, a Discourse of the Bible. 

Book 5.— The Relation of the Religious 
Sentiments to the Greatest of Human 
Institutions; or, a Discourse of the 
Church. 

losophy No thoughtful and 

reflective mind will rise from the perusal 
of this remarkable volume without feel- 
ing that it has communed with a lofty 
spirit, a fervent soul, a rare intelligence. 
The style of the work is one of elegant 
purity, and frequently rises to the loftiest 
flights of impassioned eloquence" 

Sentinel. 
" Mr, Parker is no ephemeral teacher. 
. . . . His aspirations for the future 
are not less glowing than his estimate 
for the past. He revels in warm anti- 
cipations of the orient splendours, of 
which all past systems are but the pre- 
cursors. . . . His language is neither 
narrow nor unattractive ; there is a con- 
sistency and boldness about it which will 
strike upon chords which, when they do 
vibrate, will make the ears more than 
tingle. We are living in an age which 
deals in broad and exhaustive theories ; 
which requires a system that will ac- 
count for everything, and assigns to 
every fact a place, and that no forced 
one, in the vast economy of things. 
Whatever defects Mr. Parker's view 
may have, it meets these requisites. It 
is large enou{(ii, and promising enough; 
it is not afraid of history. It puts forth 
claims ; it is an articulately speaking 
voice. It deals neither in compromise 
nor abatement. It demands a hearinti ; 
it Mpeaks with authority. It has a com- 

Slete and determined aspect. It is de- 
cient neither in candour nor promises ; 
and whatever comes forward in this 
way will find hearers." 

Christian Remembrancer. 
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Human Nature: 

A PhilMopbical Bxpotltion of the Divine Institntion of Reward ud Panish- 
ment, wbicb obtains in tbe Pbyaical, Intellectual, and Moral ConatitutionB of 
Man. 12mo. as. 6d. clotb. 



" It it refresbintr to li^t opon a book 
wbicb bai to mucb onirinaiiW of con- 
ception as tbis, and in wbicb tne writer 
is Dold enou)!:b to bave an opinion of bit 
own."-Cr«<c. 

<*Tbe Introduction is especially re- 
markable for its power—not only power 
of words, bat of ideas.'*— fijpeeto/or. 

"This little volume weU deserves a 
tboagbtful perusal, wbicb it will reward 



witb mucb of tmtb andmncb of beauty, 
tbou^b not unminf^led, we must think, 
witb obscurity and error."— /n^Ktrar. 
" The Essay we have been reviewing:, 
concludes in an eloquent on-louking 
strain of thonfirht, which forms a fit se- 
quel to tbe interestinic views the author 
bas previously developed.** 

Christian Teacher, 



Stories for Sunday Afternoons. 

From tbe Creation to tbe Advent of tbe Messiab. For tbe Use of Children 
from 5 to 11 Years of Age. By Susan Fanny Crorapton. 16mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

tiroes ; and bave wished that you could 



** This is a very pleasinr little volume, 
which we can confidently recommend. 
It is designed and admirably adapted for 
tbe use of cbildren from Hve to eleven 
years of ag^e. It purposes to infuse into 
that tender are some acquaintance witb 
the facts, and taste for tbe study of tbe 
Old Testament. Tbe style is simple, 
easy, and for the most part correct. The 
stories are told in a spirited and o rapbic 
manner. *You bave often asked me,* 
says tbe authoress, Miss Crompton, in 
the pleasing introductory address to her 
dear nephews and nieces, * to tell you 
stories on Sunday afternoons, about real 
people. Sometimes I have wanted to read 
my own books at those pleasant quiet 



be reading to yourselves, instead of lis- 
tening to me. But you have often said, 
that tbe books which tell of tbe real 
people who lived long, long ago, and 
were called Jews, and who once baid the 
land where Jesus Christ was bom, had 
such long puzzling words in tbem, that 
yon could not read fast enough to enjoy 
the story. Now bere are tbe stories I 
bave told you, and a great many more.' 
"Those who are engaged in teaching 
tbe young, and in laying the foundation 
of good cbaracter by early rel'gious and 
moral impressions, will be thankful for 
additional resources of a kind so ju- 
dicious as this volume.*'— Jnguirer. 



Popular History of Priestcraft, 

In all Ages and Nations. By William Howitt. 
witb large Additions. l3mo. 6s. clotb. 



Seventb Edition, Improved, 



"Tbis is a book of strong facts and 
striking opinions. * * Such facts bave 
never been blended witb sucb pene- 
trating and powerful eloquence.** 

Nonconformist. 

" Mr. Howitt bas produced a terrible 
array of facts to expose tbe workings of 
priestly craft. * * * * We heartily re- 
commend the bfl^k to our readers* at- 
tention, not because we agree with all 
tbe author's opinions, but because, witb 
manly sincerity and courage, he bas 
dragged into tbe lightsome of tbe worst 
enormities of intolerance and spiritual 
wickedness.**— CArw«a» Reformer. 

"It is truly surprising wbat an 
amount of information on tbe gentle art 
of priestcraft is bere gathered and di- 
gested, collated and philoso[>bized on, 
from its earliest beginnings to tbe pre- 
sent time *, bow striking the catalogues 
ofsu^estions for ecclesiastical reforms, 
and m wbat spirit these bave been re- 
ceived ; bow humiliating to tbe Christian 
tbe insidioua modes by which patronage 



and persecution bave been severely dis- 
pensed. This soc al aggression does 
tbe autbor lustily combat ; and no one 
seems better qualified for tbe task.*' 
Sheffie/dlris. 

" We are glad to see a seventh edition 
of tbis excellent and useful work^ which 
bas been tbe means of enlightenmg the 
minds of thousands as to tbe abuses at- 
tending a state religion, and manifold 
miscbiefsof priestcraft from tbe earliest 
ages to tbe present day.**— Jir«ji/ Herald. ■ 

" It is characterized throughout by 
fearless discussion, and honest indepen- 
dence."— iVorMem Star. 

" 'I be work before us is one of tbe 
boldest and bonestest ever pnblisbed on 
this subject. It indicates a large amount 
ot moral courage on tbe part of the wri- 
ter ; and no small degree of critical acu- 
men and intellectual vigour. . It rises 
often into tbe sublime or eloquence. It 
is earnest, persuasive, vehement, and 
powerful to convince. Tbe man wbo 
can read this book unmoved, must bave 
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Lectures to Toong Men, 

Oo the CaltiTatioB of the MiMl, the 1 

of Life. ByGeotgeW.BvBsp. Bo|al8i«L9d. 



&c 



Tdnt, 



Lecture 1.— Importawae af Motel ChL 
tore. Knowledge, the asoce af plea- 
tare and power. • Lectore 4.— Fau'U of Chararter. llor- 

Lectore 2.— The Moms aad McAod «f bid :»eaBbiuty. Coatempt for Lahoor. 
InteUectoaiCaltiire. Laagnagca. Me- i LifeofaPoiiticiaB. Precodooaess. 
taphysics. Political BcaoBoaiy. Pare ; LectareS.—Belatioa of the Sexes. 
Literature. I Lectaie C—latempenaoe. Gaauag. 

Lectures.— OiarMrterdcfiaed. ItaiiB-i The Katarsl Deare «f Society aad 



I 

"lliis, we can Ibrtscc, is de stia e d to , We do aot know of any work on the 
become a bqasebold boo!:, and it is a same sabiect of equal excellence, and 
lon«: time since we met with any work thoK of oar readers who are wise wiU 
better deserving of soch a distinction. I bay and ttody it."— ne Jfpremiiee. 

Parliamentary Debates on the Dissenters' ChapelsBill. 

With an Introductioo. Notes, and Appendix. 8«o. 10a. 6d. doth. 

Martyria: a Legend. 

Wherein are contained, Homiiiee, Goaversatkms, and Inddeats of fbe &e« 
of Edward the Sixth. By William Moontford, Clot. iSmo. 6s. doth. 



The Aristocracy of England : 

A History for the People. By John Hampden, jon. 

" A very clever book. The author is 
a thoroogli liberal, and writes with an 
iron pen and an honest intention. We 
most cordially recommend it.** 

Weekly Diepatck, 

" This is a terrible exposure of the 
rise, progress, and misdoings of Eng- 
land's aristocracy, prepared with care, 
and written in a bold and fearless spirit. 
We are right glad it has been pablished, 
for it fills a rap in England's history 
which historians have hitherto found it 



Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. doth. 



convenient to pass over." 

Nottingham Review. 
** This is an extraordinary book, pab- 
lished at a season which wul command 



for it attention. In its style it is not 
certainly moderate— a strong mode of 
expression is at times employed ;— bat 
the facts involved are undeniable, and 
is not, we are persuaded, cast upon the 
waters in vain."— i{ai7to<9 Bell. 

*' The workings of the aristocratic 
system are traced with a masterly 
hand."- JTea/uA Independent. 

"There are twenty-seven chapters, 
and each is full of very valuable, dose, 
and curious research, sustained by con- 
clusions which it would give no orainary 
trooble to a disinterested reasoner to 
answer."— ifomm^ Advertiter. 
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Bowen's Critical Essays, 



On a few Sabjecta connected with the History and Present Condition of Spe- 
culative Philosophy. 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

Tracts for Manhood. 

No. a. On Regeneration, Social, Moral, and Spiritual. By the Author of the 
Tract on " Seeming.*' 8vo. 6d. 

"There is not a page of this eloquently written treatise that will not repay the 
most diligent perusal."— Iieec/tf limes, 

De Wette*s Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures 

of the Old Testament. Translated by Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. ^1.4%. 
cloth. 

OUTLINB OF CONTENTS : 

of the Old Testament.— On the Versions 
of the Old Testament.— On the Criticisni 
of the Text.— Particular Introduction 



Of the Bible Collection in General.— 
History of the Origin of the Collection 
of Scripture ; or, flistory of the Canon. 
—General Introduction to the Canoni- 
cal Books.— On the Original Language 



to the Canonical Books.— Theocratical- 
Historical Books. 



The Life of Jesus. 

By Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. 

*' In regard to learning, acuteness, 
and sagacious conjectures, the work re- 
sembles Niebuhr's * History of Rome.' 
The general manner of treating the sub- 
ject and arranging the chapters, sections, 
and parts of the argument, indicates 
consummate dialectical skill ; while the 
style is clear, the expression direct, and 
the author's openness in referring to bis 
sources of information and stating his 
conclusions in all their simplicity, is 

candid and exemplary It not 

only surpasses all its predecessors of 
its kind in learning, acuteness, and 
thorough investigation, but it is marked 
by a serious and earnest spirit." 

Christian Examiner, 

" A work which is acknowledged, on 
all sides, to be a master-piece of its 
kind, to evince signs of profound and 
varied learning, and to be written in a 
spirit of serious earnestness." 

Weatminater Reviev. 



3v(ds. 8vo. £\. 16a. cloth. 

[At the end ofJtme, 

" The position which the Historical 
Scriptures occupy in Sti*auss's system 
does not seem to have attracted suffi- 
cient attention among ourselves. It 
addresses itself, as will have been 
already observed, to a higher element 
in the mind than the common reluctance 
to acquiesce in supernatural narratives. 
.... There is not an objection, a 
cavil, or rational solution, which is not 
instantlyfused and incorporated into his 
system."— CArwfian Remembrancer. 

" I found in M. Strauss, a young man, 
full of candour, gentleness, and modesty 
— one possessed of a soul that was 
almost mysterious, and, as it were, sad- 
dened by the reputation he had gained. 
He scarcely seems to be the author of 
the work under consideration." 

Quinet^ Revue des Deux Mondet, 

" Strauss is too candid to be popular." 
—Voices of the Church, by the Rev J, R. 
Beardy D.D. 



Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 

By Theodore Parker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 

By Charles C. Hennell. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 



Christian Theism 

By the Author of " An 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Channing's Works. (Hedderwick's Edition). 

6 vols, post 8vo. reduced to £\, Is. cloth. 



By the Author of " An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity." 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 



Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate Street. 



Channing's Works. 



Edited by Joseph Barker. Ck)mplete in 6 vols. 13mo. 6s. sewed ; 88. cloth. 



" From the appearance of his ' Dis- 
coarse on the Evidences of Christianity ' 
— a laminoQS exposition— till the la- 
mented death of tnis eminent man. the 
public expectation, which had been 
raised so hi^h by the character of his 
earliest performances, was continually 
excited and fulfilled by the appearance 
of some new and earnest expression of 
his thoughts on themes which come 
intimately home to men^s business and 
bosoms — religion, government, and 
literature, in their widest sense and 

application His strength lay 

in the purity and fervour of his moral 
f'eelina:, guided by a taste of exquisite 
delicacy The earnest and de- 
votional character of his mind was 
utterly averse from the vague and gra- 
tnitoos scepticism which has infected 

The Bible and the Child. 

A Discourse on Religious Education. 



so much the tbeologv of the Germans : 
but with the free ana open spirit which 
runs through idl their inquiries, he had 
a ready sympathy. .... Channing's 
function was rather that of the prophet 
than that of the scholar and philosopner ; 
his scattered pieces have gone out into 
the world like so many oracles of reli- 
gious wisdom ; he uttered forth, in tones 
of such deep conviction and thrilling 
persuasiveness, soitiments and aspira- 
tions which lie lolded up in every human 
breast— that be has called out a wide 
responsive sympathy, and made thou- 
sands receive, thn>ugh the kindling 
medium of his affectionate spirit, a fresh 
communication of religious life."— -Rtf- 
tronpect of the Religious Life of England, 
bjf John James Tayler, B.A, 



By James Martineau. 12mo. Is. 



Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 

(Barker's Edition.) 12mo. pp. 280, Is. sewed ; Is. 4d. cloth. 

Lectures on the Science of Human Life. 

By Silvester Graham. 2 vols, post 8vo. £\, 4s. cloth. 

The Education of Taste. 

A Series of Lectures. By William Maccall. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS S 

1. Introductory. 2. The Nature of Taste. S. The Culture of Taste. 4. Taste 
and Religion. 5. Taste and Morality. 6. Taste and Politics. 7. Taste and Man- 
ners. 8. Concluding Remarks. 

Two Orations against Taking away Human Life, 

under any Circumstances; and in explanation, and defence of, the misrepre- 
sented doctrine of Non-Resistance. By Thomas Cooper, Author of "The 
Purgatory of Suicides." Post 8vo. Is. in paper cover. 

" Mr. Cooper possesses undeniable 
abilities of no mean order, and moral 
courage beyond many. * * Themanli- 
ness with which he avows, and the bold- 
ness and zeal with which he urges, the 
doctrines of peace and love, respect for 
human rights, and moral power, in these 
lectures, are worthy of all honour." 
Nonconformist, 

" Mr. Cooper's style is intensely clear 
and forcible, and displays great earnest- 
ness and fine human sympathy ; it is in 
the highest degree manly, plain and 
-nxoTOVA.**— Morning Advertiser. 

^' Much pleasure as we have had in 
commending to the notice of our readers 
the former works of Thomas Cooper, 
we have never entered upon the agree- 
able duty of reviewing any production 



of his thoughtful and energetic mind 
with such a lulness of satisfaction— such 
a glow of enthusiasm, as fills our bosom 
and warms our heart on the present 
occasion. We can now hail him as a 
brother indeed, a co-worker in the good 
cause of peace and good will." 

Kentish Ind^endent. 
" These two Orations are thoroughly 
imbued with the peace doctrines wnich 
have lately been making rapid progress 
in many unexpected quarters. To all 
who take an interest m the success of 
that great movement, we would recom- 
mend this book, on account of the fervid 
elotiueiice and earnest truthfulness 
which pervades everv line of it." 

Manchester Bxaminer. 



10 Works publiihed by 



The Agents of Civilization. 

A Series of Lectura. By William MtcealL lime. te. 6d. clotb. 

OONTBNTS : 

1. Introdactery. 9. The Hero. S. TbePoet 4. The Priest. 5. The Artist. 
6. The Prophet. 7. The Philosopher. 8. The Apostle. 9. The lUityr. 10. 
Concluding Bemsrks. 

The Log Cabin ; or, the World before You. 

By the Author of ** Three Experiments of Living^/' "Sketches of the Old 
Fsinters/' &c. Is. 6d. paper cover ; 28. cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt 
edgiM. 



** This book wiUbe read with interest 
and profit. We are thankful for the 
good services of an author who knows 
so well how to afford pleasure, while she 
inculcates sound maxims of prudence, 
and inspires a high sense of duty." 
American Ckrigtian Bxaminer, 

«* We trust that * The Log Cabin' may 



find its way into many an English house- 
hold, where both young and old may de- 
rive from' it amusement and profit; and 
we know of few books more suited for 
distribution among those classes who, 
like the hero of the tale» have to make 
their way in the world by their own 
exertions."— CArt><>ait Be/ormer. 



Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 

By the Author of the " Log Cabin." 2s. 6d. paper cover ; Ss. cloth. 

they may have known little else than 



" That large class of readers who are 
not accustomed to refer to the oriirinal 
sources of information, will find in it 
interesting notices of men of whom 



the names, and who are daily becomino" 
more the subjects of our curiosity and 
admiration."— CAm^n Examiner. 



pression, hypocrisy, compulsion, and 
extortion. The appeal is worthy of the 
man, and worthy of his cause ; and no 
better evidence can be adduced of the 
reformer's views or of his fervent belief 
that he is fighting in the cause of 
trvkth.^—fVeitmituter RevUw. 



The Complete Worksof the Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D. 

8V0. 9s. cloth. 

The Autobiography and Justification of J. Ronge, 

Translated from the German Fifth Edition, by J. Lord, A.M. Fop. 8vo. Is. 

. " A plain, straightforward, and manly charg:es the Romish Church w=th op- 
statement of facts connected with the "- ' '—' '' 

career of this remarkable man. We 
greatly admire the bo'd and uncompro- 
mising spirit of the * Conclusion, * 
wherein Ronge appeals to his country 
and to the whole world, to judge be- 
tween him and his accusers. He openly 

Luther Revived ; 

Or, A Short Account of Johannes Ronge, the Bold Reformer of the Catholic 
Church in Germany. By A. Andressen. 8vo. Is. 

The German Schism and the Irish Priests ; 

Being a Critiqae of Laing's Notes on the Schism in the Oerman^Catholic 
Church. ByR. W.Greg. 12mo. fid. 

Ware's Life of the Saviour. 

S2mo. 28. cloth. 

Ware's Formation of Christian Character. 

82mo. Is. fid. cloth. 

Ware's Inquiry into the Foundation, Evidences, and 

Truths of Religion. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 



Chapman, Brothers, 1^1, Newgate Street. 
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Disquisitions on the Theology and Metaphysics of 

^Scripture, with Strictures on Tarioas Current Opiuioni in Divinity and Pbilo- 
aophy, connected with these subjects. By Andrew Carmichael, M.R. I.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Endeavours after the Christian Life. 

By James Martineau. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Hymns for the Christian Church and Home. 

Edited by James Martineau. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, 

LL.D. : with Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, RusseU 
Lant Carpenter, B.A. 8vo. with a portrait, 12s. cloth. 

Life of Charles FoUen. 

By Mrs. Follen. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

** He made reason and conscience 
within each hearer's breast stand at the 
bar in witness of the truth he tau(!:ht. 
He aroused men to do themselves jus- 
tice, and to learn the wealth of their own 
experience ; but his interest in ereat 
convictions and principles did not blind 
him to the lowly beauties of life. There 
are sweet touches throughout his dis- 
courses, which show how delicate was his 

The Sick Chamber : a Manual for Nurses. 

lamo. Is. cloth. 
*' A small but sensible and usefiil 
treatise, which mig^ht be fittingly entitled 
the Sick Koora Manual, it is a brief 
outline of the necessary cares and pre- 
cautions which the chamber of an invalid 
requires, but which even quicksighted 
affection does not always divine." Ailaa. 



own spiritual sensibility, and how ten- 
derly hecould nurture tbefeeblestflowers 
of feeling in other hearts. We frankly 
confess, we were not prepared, from 
what we knew of the enthusiasm of the 
author, for the tone of subdued affection 
which makes the charm and constitutes 
the atmosphere of this book." 

American LhrUtian Examiner, 



** A judicious and useful manual; 
concise, yet tull, conveying the best 
results of experience in so pleasing and 
practical a manner that it would be well 
if there were a copy in every house 
throughout the country."— /«gi«»>«r. 



A Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware, Jun. 

With two Portraits, pp. 484, post 8vo. 



By his Brother, John Ware, M. D. 
price 9s. cloth. 

" The Memoir of Mr. Ware, though 
extremely interesting tor its denomina- 
tional history, is far more so as a beau- 
tiful unaff* cteU picture of a good man, 
and quiet, devoted minister, from his 
youth up." — Inquirer. 

** In his own country he was better 
understood than Channing, and it is 
said in this biography, not in so many 
words, but by implication, that his per- 



sonal influence was greater ; whilst, iq 
this country, with multitudes who never 
saw him, and who have but a very gene- 
ral knowledge of his writings, his name 
has long beeu associated with the image 
of whatever is pure, gentle, devoted, 
affectionate, constraining, and persusi- 
sive in a minister or Christ." 

/Prospective Review, 



Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the Leading 



Reformers of the Sixteenth Century. 

" Those who are not familiar with the 
early history of Protestantism, and who 
desire just the information which, with- 
out labour on their part, shall ^ive them 
an insight into the most important 



By Edward Tagart. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
movement of modern times, as seen in 
those by whom it was guided, may find 
both pleasure and advantage in the 
perusal of these ' Sketches.* " 

American Christtiun Examiner. 



13 Works published by 



Selections from the Writings of Fenelon. 

With a Memoir of his Life. ByMn. FoUen. l3mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Concessions of Trinitarians ; 

Being: a Selection of Extracts firom the Writings of the most eminent Biblical 
Critics and Commentators. By John Wilson. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of 

I Unitarianism. By John Wilson. Third edition, revised and enlaiig^rd. 8vo. 

6s. cloth. 

Treatise on Grammatical Punctuation. 

By John Wilson. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Expository Lectures on the Principal Passages of the 

Scriptures which relate to the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Georg^e W. Bomap. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

A New Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

and the Canticles ; with Introductions and Notes, chiefly Explanatory. By 
G. R. Noyes, D.D. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

Six Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism. 

By John Bovee Dods, of Boston, U.S. 12mo. Is. 

Soliloquies on the Christian Religion : 

Its Errors, and its Everlasting: Truth. By Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. 
Translated from the German. 8vo. 2s. 

The Opinions of Professor David F. Strauss, 

Am Embodied in his Letter to the Burg^omaster Hirzel, Professor Orelli, and 
Professor Uitzig, at Zurich. 8vo. Is. 

Consolatory Views of Death. 

Addressed to a Friend under Bereavement. To which are added, Some 
Prayers in Aiiiiction. By Henry Colman. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Livermore's Commentary on the Four Gospels. 

8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Georgics of Life ; or, Scenes from the Town Life of 

the Poor: beings the First Part of an intended Poem on that subject. By 
J. Johns. 8vo. Is. 

Matins and Vespers ; 

With Hymns, and Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John Bowrinjf . Third 
Edition, 18mo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 



*' This book is a little ^em in its wa^. 
Of the beautiful devotional poetry it 
contains we need not speak ; it is familiar 
to the lips and to the hearts of multi- 
tudes. There is a peculiar sweetness 



and charm in many of the pieces which 
compose the volume that must lead a 
person who has once looked into it to 
wish jBg^in and af^ain to recur to it." 
Christian Examiner, 
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FirPt»HKD BY 

CHAPMAN, BROTHERS, 121, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 



Tab Publishera of " The CatfagUc Series'' Intend it to cotislit of Worki 
of A liberal and comprebeDSiTe characterj^ judiciouelj selected, aod em- 
blueing rariouis depart meats of literature. 

Aa atteoipt baa been made bf tbe Church of Rome to realise tbe idea of 
Catboiiciflm — at least m/ens'-^aud with but a partial sacce69 \ lui attempt 
will now be made to restore the word Caihoiic to its primitive fli^tiiiicance, 
in it^ application to tbie S«jie«f and to realise tbe i^lea of C&tboliciflm in 

SPIRIT. 

It cannot be lioped that each volame of the Senea wit! be essentially 
Catholic, and not partial, in its nature, for nearly all men are partial \ — 
the many- aided aad /impartial, or irtily Catholic moiij has ever been the 
rare exception to his race* Catholicity may be expected in the Series, 
not in every volume eom posing it. 

An endjcavoiu- will be made to present to the Pa bile a claa^ of books of 
an interesting and tboughtful nature, and the authors of those of the Series 
w^bich may be of a pbiloftophicat character will probably po^^ec^.^ little io 
common, eicept a love of intelleetuaJ fireedomj and a faith in human pro- 
gress ; they will be united by sympathy of spirit, not by agreement in 
speculation. 

The Sted Engraving of the Ideal Head, which appears on the Title-page 
of the latter volumes — and which will be prefixed to each succeeding 
volume of the Series — has been taken from De la Roche's picture of Christ. 
It was adopted, not specially j because it was intended by the artist to ex- 
press his idea of Jesus Christ (for that must always be imaginary), but 
as an embodiment of the highest ideal of humanity, and thtu of a likeness 
to Jesus Christ, as its highest historical realisation. 

In prefixing this Engraving to each number of the Series, it is intended 
— by the absence of passion, by the profound intellectual power, the 
beneficent and lovefiil nature, and the serene, spiritual beauty, always 
associated in our noblest conceptions of the character it portrays — to 
imply the necessity of aspiration and progress, in order to unfold and 
realise the nature which the artist has essayed to express in this ideal 
image; and thus to typify the object that will be invariably kept in view, 
by those whose writings may form a part of the Catholic Series, and which 
each volume composing it may be espeeted to promote. 



14 Works publithe4t by 



CHARACTERIZATION OF THE CATHOLIC SERIES 
BY THB PRESS. 



"Too miich encoaragement cannot be giren to enterprising pnblications 
like the present. They are directly in the teeth of popular prejudice and 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers — those 
who think as veil as read. They are works at which ordinary publishers 
shudder as ' unsaleable/ but which are really capable of finding a very 
large public." — Foreign Quarterly, 

** The works already published embrace a great variety of subjects, and 
display a great variety of talent. They are not exclusively nor even chiefly 
religious ; and they are from the pens of German, French, American, as 
well as English authors. Without reference to the opinions which tbey con- 
tain, we may safely ssy that tbey are generally such as all men of free and 
philosophical miuds would do well to kuow and ponder." — Nonconformist. 

** This series deserves attention, both for what it has already given, and 
for ^hat it promises." — Tait^s Magazine. 

** It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connection 
with so much well-directed enterprise in the cause of Gejmam literature 
and philcsophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed 
to himself the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the 
philosophic mind of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman's distrust of 
the marketable nature of the article. It is a very praiseworthy ambition ; 
and we trust the public will justify his confidence, ^'othing could be 
more unworthy than the attempt to discourage, and indeed punish, such 
unselfish enterprise, by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to every 
thing connected with German philosophy and theology. This is especially 
unworthy in the * sttdent' or the * scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, 
who should disdain to set themselves the task of exciting, by their friction, 
a popular prejudice and clamour on matters on which the populace are no 
competent judges, and have, indeed, no judgment of their own, — and who 
should feel, as men themselves devoted to thought, that what makes a good 
book is not that it should gain its reader's acquiescence, tut that it should 
multiply his mental experience ; that it should acquaint him with the ideas 
which philosophers and scholars, reared by a training different from their 
own, have laboriously reached and di voutly entertain ; that, in a word, it 
Lhould enlarge his materials and his sympathies as a man and a thinker." 

Prospective Review. 
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THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 

Wor^a already publUked. 

The Worship of Geniiis ; 

BeinfC an Examination of the Doctrine announced by Dr. D. F. Strauw*, Tiz. 
** That to our A^e of Relijcious Disorganization nothinj!: is left but a Worship 
of Genius ; that is, a Reverence for those f^reat Spirits who create Epochs in 
the Progress of the Human Race, and in whom, taken collectively, the Godlike 
manifests itself to us most fullv," and thus having reference to the views un- 
folded in the work entitled^ ** Heroes and Hero-worvhip,** by Thonuu Carlple. 

The Distinctive Character or Essence of Christianity : 

an Essay relative to Modem Speculations and the present State of Opinion. 
Translated, from the German of Prof. C. UUmann, by Lucy San ford. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. {/\ early ready. 

%* The above two works are comprised in one volume. 

1 The Mission of the German Cathohcs. 

By Prof. G. G. Gervinus, Author of the " Geschichte der Poetischen National- 
I Literatur der Deutschen." Post 8vo. Is. 4d. 

Review says:—" He exhibits the ex- 
tensive and profound erudition, the 
historical faculty of bringin;^ past and 
remote states of society near, and pro- 
jecting the present into the distance; 
and the philosophical insight into the 
distinguishing features of individuals, 
communities, and epochs, which so 
favourably ciiariicterize the recent his- 
toriography of the Germans.'' 



** This work well deserves an intro- 
duction to the English public. It con- 
tains the reflections of a German philo- 
sopher on the extraordinary religious 
movement which is now agitating his 
countrymen ; his anticipations, and his 
wishes respecting its results." 

Inquirer. 
** In an article upon the Author's 
" History of the Poe.ical Literature of 
the Germans," the North American 

The Destination of Man. 

By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. 3s. (»d. cloth. 



This is the most popular exposition 
of Fichte's philosophy which exists." 
Memoir uf Fichte^ by W. Smith. 
« < The Destination of Man » is, as 
Fichte truly says, intelligible to all 
readers who are really able to under- 
stand a book at all ; and as the history 
of the mind in its various phases of 
doubt, knowledge, and faith, it is of 
interest to all. Agree with Fichte, or 
disagree with hiiu, you cannot help 
being carried along by his earnestness; 
you cannot help oeing struck with his 
subtlety and depth. Argument, in such 
a matter, we take lo be wholly in- 
different. A book of this stamp is sure 
to teach you much, because it excites 
thought. If it rouses you to combat 
his conclusions, it has done a good 
work ; for in that very effort you are 
stirred to a consideration of points 
which have hitherto escape I your in- 
dolent acquiescence. Of the transla- 



highly. It is accurate in the best sense." 
« , «^ . foreign Quarterly. 

"* The Destination of Man is Fichte's 
most popular work, and is every way 
remarkable. Aware that the great 
jmbUc was fully competent to grapple 
With the most arduous problems of 
philosophy, when lucidly stated, how- 
ever it might shrink from the jargon 
of the schools, Fichte undertook to 
present his opinions in a popular 
form. * * * Mrs. Percy Sinnett has 
thoroughly mastered the meaning of 
her author, presents it clearly beiore 
the reader, and that without perpetually 
murderingourlanguage by the introduc- 
tion of barbarous neologisms." 

"We are compelled to admire the in- 
tellect ot the man, so lofty, serene, cou- 
rageous, and unclouded, as it is seen in 
every line oMhe book before us. Everv 
reader may not think on this subject as 



tion, we must, on the who! 2, speak very | we do, may perhaps be daunted by the 
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THB CATHOLIC SERIES — Continued. 



is he who Bhall be my teacher and my 
friend.' It is in the course of his grand 
investiii^tion that the author tnrowB 
out, like jets of light, his views upon the 
destination of man. Here the reader 
will not be wearied with an endless 
detail of minute facts. The vast fea- 
tures in the progress of the race are laid 
hold oft and held up in the transparent 
intellect of the writer. We look at 
once through them to their causes, and 
by a true insight discover the conse- 
quences which will flow out of them. 

It appears to us the boldest and 

most emphatic attempt that has yet 
been made to explain to man his restless 
and unconquerable desire to win the 
true and the eternal,"— Sentinel. 



cold severe style— compact and bold as 
granite— the abstract reasoning, unre- 
lieved by rhetoric, and raraly illustrated 
by imagery : but, through all this, the 
character of the writer rises upon the 
patient reader, in the grand massive 
lineaments of a great moral teacher. 
Those brief sentences, precise and un- 
adorned as they are, grow beneath the 
eve clear as the crystal, and suggestive 
o? the profoundest thought. Gradually, 
where his thoughts appeared the dark- 
est, light, scarcely at first perceptible, 
begins to dilate till it spreads through 
the universe; and from the deepest re- 
cesses of our hearts, a voice seldom 
before heard seems to answer to his 
highest thoughts and boldest resolves— 
* Here at last is the true oracle. This 

Charles Elwood ; or, the Infidel Converted. 

By O. A. Brownson. Post 8vo. 4s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. paper cover.- (Catholic Series.) 

self, and to the clerg^y, as eminently 
calculated to enlarge their views and 
increase their usefulness, by showing 
them the difference between sectarian- 
ism and Christianity."— .S<r»/i«<r/. 

" The purposes, m this stage of his 
progress, which Mr. Brownson has in 
view are, the vindication ofthe reality of 
the religious principle in the nature of 
man ; the existence of an order of senti- 
ments higher than the calculations of 
the understanding and the deductions 
of logic : the foundation of morals on 
the absolute idea of right in opposition 
to the popular doctrine of expediency j 
the exposition of a spiritual philosophy; 
and the connexion of Christianity with 
the progress of societv. 

•* it is evident, from all that we have 
read of his writings, that he is compelled 
to the work of composition by the pres- 
sure of an inward necessity. He has 
studied, as is apparent from the rich and 
varied knowledge which he brings to the 
illustration of the subject he treats of, 
more extensively and profoundly than 
most persons ; but there are no traces 
of study for the sake of study ; no marks 
of a cumbersome erudition. He seems 
to have read what other men have 
written on questions which had exercised 
his mind, and to have appropriated to 
himself whatever was congenial ; and 
hence, though we may observe the in- 
fluence of eminent foreign writers on 
his cast of thought and expression, 
everything has the freshness and flavour 
of originality. 

" Tnis work cannot fail to act with 
great power on all minds of true insight, 
its profound significance will be appre- 
hended by many who find here the 6x< 



Charles Elwood is an attempt to pre- 
sent Christianity so that it shall satisfy 
the philosophic element of our nature. 
In this consists its peculiar merit and 
its distinctive characteristic Such a 
book was certainly very much needed. 
We have no doubt that it will add many 
a doubter to a cheerful faith, and con- 
firm many a feeble mind in the faith it 
has already professed. Mr. Brownson 
addresses the philosophic element, and 
the men in whom this element is pre- 
dominant ; and, of course, he presents 
the arguments that would be the most 
striking and satisfactory to this cUss of 
men. In so far as he has succeeded, he 
must be considered to have done a meri- 
torious work. We think Mr. Brownson 
eminently qualified for this task, and 
that his success is complete. The work 
will, doubtless, be the means of giving 
composure and serenity to the faith of 
many who are as yet weak in the faith, 
or halting between two opinions." 

Christian Examiner. 
'* In a series of chapters Mr. Morton 
explains the nature of the Christian 
faith, and replies to the objections 
raised by Elwood as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, and the argument we take to be 
conclusive, though of course every one 
may differ as to details. The mighty 
theme is handled in a most masterly 
style, and the reasoning may fairly be 
called " mathematical." There is nei- 
ther rant nor cant, hypotheses or dog- 
matism. Christianity is proved to be 
a " rational religious system," and the 
priest is exhibited in his true character. 
We can cordially recommend the vo- 
lume, after a very careful perusal, to the 
layman who desires to think for him- 
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pressions of their own convictions, the 
result of their own strivings, which they 
have never before seen embodied in 
words. 

" The work which we have made the 
occasion of the present notice, * Charles 
El wood ; or, the Infidel Converted,* is, 
we think, on the whole, in point of 
literary finish, superior to any of Mr. 
Brownson's former writings. It is 
suited to be more generally popular. 
It presents the most profound ideas in 
a simple and attractive form. The dis- 
cussion of first principles, which in 



their primitive abstraction are so repul- 
sive to roost minds, is carried on, through 
the medium of a slight fiction, with con- 
siderable dramatic effect. We become 
interested in the final opinions of the 
subjects of the tale, as we do in the 
catastrophe of a romance. A slender 
thread of narrative is made to sustain 
the most weighty arg[uments on the 
philosophy of religion ; out the conduct 
both of the story and of the discussion 
is managed with so much skill, that 
they serve to relieve and forward each 
other,**— Dial. 



On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. 

By Job ann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German; with a Memoir 
of the Author, by William Smith. Post 8vo. 68. cloth.--(Catholic Series.) 

about half, contains a concise and in- 
teresting account of Fichte's life and 
philosophical system." 

Irish Monthly Mngazine. 

"The sublime stoicism of Fichte's 
sentiments will find some response in 
many a heart. 

"But above all, the mysticism of Fichte 
might astonish us. The cold, colossal, 
adamantine spirit, standing erect and 
clear, like a Cato-major among degene- 
rate men ; fit to have been the teacher 
of the Stoa, and to have discoursed of 
beauty and virtue in the groves of aca- 
deme ! Our reader has seen some words 
of Fichte : are these like words of a mys- 
tic ? We state Fichte's character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all parties 
among the Germans, when we say that 
so robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so 
lofty, massivp. and immoveable, has not 



" This work consists of two parts ;— 
a Life of Fichte full of nobleness and 
instruction, of grand purpose, tender 
feeling, and brave effort ; and a series 
of ten lectures on the Vocation and 
Functions of the Scholar. 

"The memoir, the compilation of 
which is executed, with great judgment 
and fidelity, is the best preparation or 
prelection for a full and profitable com- 
prehension of the somewhat vague lofti- 
ness of these eloquent addresses." 

Prospective Reniew. 

" The material trials that Fichte en- 
countered in the body are lost sight of 
in the spiritual contest which he main- 
tained with his own mind. The pa^e 
that keeps the record of incidents is 
dignified throughout by the stron^moral 
light that falls everywhere upon it ^ like 
a glory, and sweetened by a living 
episode that fiows through its dark and 
bright places like a stream of music." 
Athfnteum, 

" With great satisfaction we welcome 
this first English translation of an 
author who occupies the most exalted 
position as a profound and original 
thinker : as an irresistible orator in the 
cause of what he believed to be truth ; 
as a thoroughly honest and heroic man. 

T^e appearance of any of his 

works in our language is, we believe, a 

perfect novelty These orations 

are admirably fitted for their purpose : 
so flrrand is the position taken by the lec- 
turer, and so irresistible their eloquence. 
To his excellent translation Mr. Smith 
has prefixed a biography of Fichte, 
abridged, though still copious, from the 
one written by Fichte, junior." 

Ejefumner. 

" A pure and exalted morality and 
deep religious feeling breathes through- 
out tht' whole. .... The memtnr 
pn^iiiceil to this voUume, of which it tills 



roing^led in philosophical discussion since 
the time of Luther. We figure his mo- 
tionless look, had he heara this charge 
of mysticism I For the man rises before 
us, amid contradiction and debate, like 
a granite mountain amid clouds and 
wind. Ridicule, of the best that could 
be commanded, has been already tried 
against him; but it could not avail. 
What was the wit of a thousand wits to 
him ? The cry of a thousand choughs 
assaulting that old cliff of granite ; seen 
from the summit, these, as they winged 
the midway air, showJed scarce so gross 
as beetles, and their cry was seldom even 
audible. Fichte's opinions may be true 
or false ; but bis character as a thinker 
can be slightly valued only by such as 
know it ill ; and as a man, approved by 
action and suffering, in his hfe and in 
his death, he ranks with a class of men 
who were cemmon only in better ages 
than oura.**State of German Ldtera- 
tttr^y hif Thomtit Catlifle, 
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The Phflosophical and ^Esthetic Letters and Essays 

of Schiller. TrtniUted, with «n lBtroclttcti<ni, by J. WeUt. PoBtSvo. 7B.6d. 
cloth. 



'* niew Letten stand unequalled in 
the department of JEstbetics, and are so 
esteemed even in Germany, which is so 
fhiitftd upon that topic. Schiller is Ger- 
many's best ifi«thetician,and these let- 
ters contain the hig^hest moments of 
Schiller. Whether we desire rirorons 
loj^cal investisration or noble poetic ex- 
pression, whether we wish to stimulate 
the intellect or inflame the heart, we 
need seek no further than these. They 
are trophies won from an unpopular, 
metaphysical form, by a lofty, inspiring:, 
and absorbing sab}ect,"—MrodHcHoH, 

** Durinff this important (philosophi- 
cal) controversy, in 1705, Schiller pub- 
lished the present Letters, and with the 
large and profound estimation of thin^ 
that peculiarl]f marked his time and 
country, perceived and maintained that 
Esthetics were a portion of morals, and 
that their foundation was co-existent 
with nature and the human soul. With 
his truly poetic spirit and fcnind moral 
feeling, poetry and the fine arts were a 
part of politics ; not in the petty sense 
of the term, as a mere exposition of any 
peculiar dogmas, but as a part of the 
directing influence of men's passions 
and conduct. In this view are the arts 
treated of in th^ * Letters on the ^Esthetic 
Culture of Man,' and in these hitherto, 
to us, unknown essays will be found the 
true arguments of many auestious now 
agitating our political world. The mode 
or really civilizing large masses of men : 
the regulation of the * play-impulse,' and 
the stimulation of the ' work-impulse,' 
and many other matters, which will 
employ the last half of the nineteenth 
century. 

" It 18 not possible, in a brief notice 
like the present, to do more than inti- 
mate the kind of excellence of a book 
of this nature. It is a profound and 
beautiful dissertation, and must be dili- 
gently studied to be comprehended. 
After all the innumerable efforts that the 
present age has been some time making 
to cut a Royal road to everything, it is 
beginning to find that what sometimes 
seems the longest way round is the 
shortest way home ; and if there be a 
desire to have truth, the only way is to 
work at the windlass one's self, and 
bring up the buckets by the labour of 
one's own good arm. Whoever works at 
the present well, will find ample reward 
for the labour they may bestow on it : 
the truths he will draw up are universal, 
and from that pure elementary fountain 



*that maketh wise he that drinketh 
thereat.' "— Do«/rte# JerrokPt Mag. 

«' The * Philosopliical Letters,* whicb 
are in the form of a correspondence, 
were Written at an earlier period tbaii 
those on ^iSsthetic Culture,' and present 
a phasis in SrhiUer's thought, which in 
some respects we believe he ou^;revr. 
The thoughts set forth in them are re- 
markable for their beauty, noble disinte- 
restedness, and clearness of expression ; 
as specimens of style, fraught with ease, 
grace, and dignity .they will bear compa> 
rison with the finest pieces in the book. 

** It is diflicult, if not impossible, to 
give a brief, and at the same time faith- 
tbl, summary of the ideas affirmed by 
Schiller in this volume. Its aim is to 
develop the ideal of humanity, and to 
define the successive steps which most 
b3 trodden in order to attain it. Its 
spirit aspires after human improvement, 
and seeks to indicate the means of its 
realization. Schiller insists upon the 
necessity of aesthetic culture as prelimi- 
nary to moral culture, and in order to 
make the latter possible. According to 
the doctrine here set forth, until man is 
aesthetically developed, he cannot be 
morally free, hence not responsible, 
since there is no sphere for the operation 
of the will. 

" The style in which the whole volume 
is written is particuhirly beautiful; there 
is a consciousness of music in every page 
we read : it is remarkable for the con- 
densation of thought and firm consist- 
ency which prevaib throughout ; and so 
far as we are able to jud^e, the transla- 
tion is admirably, and faithfully render- 
ed. The twenty-seven letters upon the 
*iEsthetic Culture of Man' form the 
most prominent, and by far the most 
valuable, portion of the work ; they will 
be found full of interest and the choicest 
riches, which will abundantly repay anv 
amount of labour bestowed upon them.'' 
Inquirer, 

" This is a book which demands and 
deserves study. Either to translate or 
to appreciate it requires a somewhat 
peculiar turn of mind. Not that any 
body could read it without profit, but to 
gain from it all that it is capable of 
yielding, there must be some aptitude 
for such studies, and some training in 

them toto To be appreciated it must 

be studied, and the study will be well 
repaid." — Christain Examiner, 

" Here we must close, unwilbngly, this 
volunEie, soaboundinginfoodfor thought, 
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flo AniitftU of fine itassa^e*^ heartily com- 
mending: it to all of our readers who de- 
sire to make acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of art. The extracts we have 
taken will prove what a treasure is here, 
for they are but a fraction of the gems 
that are to be gathered in every pafce. 
We make no apology for having so lon^ 
lingered over this book ; for, tUoeit, phi- 



losophy is somewhat out of fashion in 
our age of materialism, it yet will find 
its votaries, fit though few; and even 
they who care not for the higher regions 
of reflection cannot fail to reap infinite 
pleasure from the eloquent and truthful 
passages we have sought to cull for their 
mingled delight and edification." Critic, 



The Philosophy of Art. 

An Oration on the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Trsnslated from 
the German of F. W. J. Von Schelling, by A. Johnson. Post 8vo. Is. paper 
oover ; Is. 6d. cloth. 



"This excellent oration is an appli- 
cation to art of Schelliug's general phi- 
losophic principles. It has in Ger- 
many extended to a larger public 
than his merely philosophical works, 
and, in a very German sense of the 
word, may be called popular. Schell- 
ing regards art from a very hiirh 
pomt of view : one that is well 
known in Germany, but has rarely, 
if ever, been uttered with equal bold- 
ness and lucidity by English writers. 
For though such expressions as * beUe 
nature,'' * ideality,' &c. have been as 
current amonsr us as shillings and six- 
pences, we constantly find something 
about * following nature,' which leaves 
it in doubt whether an ideality, properly 
so called, be recommended, or whether 
a sort of affection for mere imitation is 
retained. Schelling takes the bold 
course, and declares that what is ordi- 
narily cai.ed nature is not the summit 
of perfection, but is only the inadequate 
manifestation of a high idea, which it is 
the office of man to penetrate. The true 
astronomer is not he who ignorantly 

Spes at the stars, but he who notes 
wn law s and causes which were n«^ver 
revealed to sensuous organs, and which 



are often opposed to the prima facU 
influences of sensuous ol:servers. The 
true artist is not he who merely imitates 
an isolated object in nature, but he 
who can penetrate into the unseen 
essence that lurks behind the visible 
crust, and afterwards reproduce it in 
a visible form. In the surrounding 
world means and ends are cUished 
and Jarred together; in the work of 
art the heterogeneous is excluded, 
and an unity is attained not to be 
found elsewhere. Schelling, in his ora- 
tion, chiefly, not exclusively, regards the 
arts of painting and sculpture ; but his 
remarKswillequallyapply to others, such 
as poetry and music. This oration of 
Schelling'sdeserve^ an extensive perusal. 
The translation, with the exception of a 
few trifling inaccuracies, is admirably 
done by Mr. Johnson ; and we know of 
no work in our language better suited to 
give a notion of the turn which German 
philosophy took after it abandoned the 
subjectivity of Kant and Fichte. The 
notion will, of course, be a faint one ; 
but it is something to know the latitude 
and longitude of a mental position." 
Examiner, 



The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. 



Compiled from various sources. Together with his Autobiography. Translated 
flrom the German, a vols, paper cover, 78. ; cloth, 8s. 



** The autobiography of Richter, which 
extends only to his twelfth year, is one 
of the most interesting studies of a 
true poet's childhood ever given to the 
world.'*— A'/ice'" Edinburgh Magazine, 

"Richter has an intellect vehement, 
rugged, irresistible, crushing in pieces 
the hardest problems; piercing into the 
most hidden combinations of things, 
and grasping the most distant; an 
imagination vague, sombre, splendid. 



or appalling, brooding over the abysses 
of bemg, wandering through infinitude, 
and summoning before us, in its dim 
religious light, shapes ot brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror ; a fancy ot exu- 
berance literally unexampled, for it 
pours its treasures with a lavishness 
which knows no limit, hanging, like 
the sun, a jewel on every grass-blade, 
and sowing the earth at large with 
orient petrls. But deeper than all 
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thete liei bumoar, the rating quality 
of Right BR— as it were the centntl fire 
that pervadesandvirilieahia whole beiae* 
He is a humorist from his inmost soui ; 
he thinXs as a humorist ; he ima^nes, 
acts, feels as a humorist : sport is the 
element in which his nature lives and 
works."— Thomas Carlylb. 

" With such a writer it is no common 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In 
the proximity of g^reat and virtuous 
minas we imbibe a pmrtion of their 
nature— feel, as mesmerists say, a health- 
ful contagion, are braced witn the same 
spirit of faith, hope, and patient en- 
durance-^are furnished with data for 
clearing up and working out the intri- 
cate problem of life, and are inspired, 
like tnem, with the prospect of immor- 
tality. No reader of sensi bility can rise 
from the perusal of these volumes without 
becoming both wiser and better. "^^/a«. 

" We find in the present biography 
much that does not bo much amuse 
and instruct, as, to adopt a phrase from 
the religious world, positively edify the 
reader. The life of^ Bichter is mdeed 
a moral and a religious, as much as a 
literary treat, to all who have a sense 
exercised to discern religion and mora- 
lity as a thing essentially dilTerent At)m 
mere orthodoxy and asceticism. The 
two volumes before us cannot be se- 
riously read without stimulating the 
reader, like a good sermon, to selt-ame- 
lioration. and in this respect they are 
invaluable. 

" Richter is a thorough Christian, and 
a Christian i^ith a large glowing human 
heart. The appearance of his biography 
in an English form cannot, therefore, 
but be regarded as a great boon to the 
best interests of the country." 

TaiVs Maffozine. 

** Apart from the interest of the work, 
as the life of Jean Paul, the reader 
learns something o( German life and 
German thought, and is introduced to 
Weimar during its most distinguished 
period— when Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wi eland, the great fixed stars of 
Germany, in conjunction with Jean 
Paul, were there, surrounded by beau- 
tiful and admiring women, of the most 
refined and exalted natures, and of 
princely rank. It is full of passages so 



attractive and valuable that it is difficult 
to make a selection as examples of its 
character. '*— Inquirer. 

"This book will be found very valu- 
able as an introduction to the study of 
one of the most eccentric and difficult 
writers of Germany. Jean Paul's writ- 
ings are so much the reflex of Jean Paul 
himself, that every light that shines 
upon the one inevitably illumines the 
other. The work is a useful exhibition 
of a great and amiable man, who, pos- 
sess^ of the kindlie:it feelin^rs, and the 
most brilliant fantasy, turned to a high 
purpose that humour of which Rabelais 
IS the great g^randfsther. and Sterne one 
of the line of ancestors, and contrasted 
it with an exaltation of feeling and a 
rhapsodical poetry which are entirely 
his own. Let us hope that it will com- 
plete the work begun by Mr. Carlyle's 
Essays, and cause Jean Paul to be really 
read in this country."- fi^xatniner. 

" Richter is exhibited in a most ami- 
able light in this biography industri- 
ous, frugal, benevolent, with a child-like 
simplicity of character, and a heart 
ovprflowing with the purest love. His 
letters tu his wife are beautiful memo- 
rials of true affection, and the way in 
which he perpetually speaks of his chil- 
dren shows that he was the most attach- 
ed and indulgent of fathera. W^hoever 
came within the sphere of his com- 
panionship appears to have contracted 
an affection n>r him that death only 
dissolved : and while his name was re- 
sount iingthrough Germany . he remained 
as meek and humble as if he bad still 
been an unknown adventurer on Par- 
nassus."— 3%« Apprentice. 

" The life of Jean Paul is a charming 
piece of biography, which draws and 
rivets the attention. The affections of 
the reader are fixed on the hero with an 
intensity rarely bestowed on an his- 
torical character. It is impossible to 
read this biography without a convic- 
tion of its integrity and truth; and 
though Richter's style is more difficult 
of translation than that of any other 
German, yet we feel that his golden 
thoughts have reached us pure from the 
mine, to which he has given that impress 
of genius which makes them current in 
all countries."— CAri*fta« Reformer, 



Essays. By R. W. Emerson. 

With a Notice by Thomas Carlyle. 



(Second Series.) 
SB. 6d. cloth. 

"Among the distinguishing features l 
of Christianity— we are ready to say th b | 
distinguishing feature— is its humanity. 



88. paper cover ; 



its deep sympathy with human kind, 
and its strong advocacy of human wants 
and rights. In this particular, few 
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have a better title to be ranked among^ 
the followers of Jesus than the author 
of this book." 

American Christian Examiner. 
"It would be? impossible— perhaps 
injurious— to attempt to show in detail 
the tendency of such Essays as these. 
All we can do, indeed we think the best 
thing, will be to jfive our readers some 
sample, and trust to their natuml taste, 
to their energy, which must be aroused, 
and (}uiver tike the up-gushin? fire of ^ 
mormnf^, when they read the hook it- 
self, which will lead them on to better 

thought— to more earnest action." 

"To understand and delight in 

Emerson, he must be read carefully and 
attentively. Curious and mystical in 
his style, the difficulties vanish where 
thougnt-rays penetrate. He is so de- 
cidedly new, that we know not at first 
what to make of him. But we have 
faith, and will explore this meaning; 
through his peculiar style the truth will 
appear transparent and vivifying. We 
in this age are fallen into such a habit 
of * devouring books,' that we esteem it 
a benefaction in works of this class, if 
in no other respects, in this, that they 
stop us in the run-and-read system, 
draw out our thoughts, and cause us to 
get possession of theirs. Moreover, 
they are healthful books, and carry us 
into cold bracing regions of Nature, 
quite refreshing after the hot, perfumed 
atmosphere of conventional life." 

The Apprentice. 

"The difficulty we find in giving a 
proper notice of this volume, arises 
from the pervadingness of its excellence, 
and the compression of its matter. 
With more learning than Hazlitt, more 
perspicuity than Carlyle, more vigour 
and depth of thought than Addison, and 
with as much originality and fascination 
as any of them, this volume is a bril- 
liant addition to the Table Talk of in- 
tellectual men, be they who or where 
they may. We have no very active de- 
sire to see America, but if we were ever 
to find ourselves tossing thitherwards, 
our consolation would he, the hope of 
seeing the Falls of Niagara and Emer- 
son."— Pro*p«cW»tf Review. 

" Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sug- 



gestive matter of much thought and 
earnestness. "—£jraaniner. 

" That Emerson is, in a hiffh degree, 
possessed of the faculty and vision of 
the seer, none can doubrt who will ear- 
nestly and with a kind and reverential 
spirit peruse these nine Essays. He 
deals only with the true and the eternal. 
His piercing gaze at once shoots swiftly, 
surely througn the outward and the su- 
perficial, to the inmost causes and work- 
ings. Any one can tell the time who 
looks on the face of the clock, but he 
loves to lay bare the machinery and 
show its moving principle. His words 
and his thoughts are a fresh spring, 
that invigorates the soul that is steeped 
therein. His mind is ever dealing with 
the eternal ; and those who only live to 
exercise their lower intellectual facul- 
ties, and desire only new facts and new 
images, and those who have not a feel- 
ing or an interest in the great question 
of mind and matter, eternity and nature, 
will disregard him as unintelligible and 
uninteresting, as they do Bacon and 
Plato, and, indeed, "i^hilosophy itself." 
Douglas J ertold*s Magcusine, 

" Beyond social science, because be- 

?rond and outside social existence, there 
ies the science of self, the development 
of man in his individual existence, within 
himself and for himself. Of this latter 
science, which may perhaps be called 
the philosophy of individuality, Mr. 
Emerson is an able apostle ana inter- 
preter. "—League. 

" As regards the particular volume of 
Emerson before us, we think it an im- 
provement upon the first series of essays. 
The subjects are better chosen. They 
come more home to the experience of 
the mass of mankind, and are conse- 
quently more interesting. Their treat- 
ment also indicates an artistic improve- 
ment in the composition."— iSf/)ecfa#or. 
" All lovers of literature will read Mr. 
Emerson's new volume, as they most of 
them have read his former one ; and if 
correct taste, and sober views of life, and 
such ideas on the higher subjects of 
thought as we have been accustomed to 
account as truths, are sometimes out- 
raged, we at least meet at every step 
with originality, imagination, and elo- 
quence, "—/njwrcr. 



The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British West 

Indies. An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, on the 1st of August, 
1844. By R. W. Emerson. Post 8vo. 6d. paper cover. 

to be relieved from the scorn andloath- 



" It is really purifying to be able to 
turn, at this moment, to anything 
righteous and generous from an Ameri- 
can on Slavery and Great Britain, so as 



ing produced by Mr. Calhoun's Letter 
to the American Minister at Paris. 
Nations, like individuals, generally dis- 
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irniee their crimes; America akme, if ber 
Cabinet represents ber, is not ashamed, 
before the civilised world, openly to dis- 
cuss the gn'*'i*<Mt qoestlons of Haman 
Rig^hts, on glands purelv sordid, and 
in a spirit out of which everything: 
rif^hteous is consumed and burned by 
jealous hatred of Bnc^laud. That bad- 
nearted snd low-minded Letter, at once 
false and mean, we venture to say, the 
basest State Paper that any Minister, of 
any time, of bis own accord, ig^norant of 
the disgrace with which it must orer- 
whelm him, ever published to the world. 



we yet hope that America will disown. 
Meanwhile, since Channin^ is no more, 
it is a satisfaction that there is one man 
in America of a potential voice who can 
utter these words of reproof to his 
Country, of Justice to Great Britain." 
Protpeetive Review, 
" We need not tell any one who has 
the sliji^htest acquaintance with his pre- 
vious writiiin, that Mr. Emerson is elo- 
()uent ; and here he has a noble subject, 
into which he has thrown his whole souL 
What more need be said?"— /n^iitrtfr. 



Ultramontanism ; or, the Roman Church and Modern 

Society. By E. Quinet, of the Collegre of France. Translated from the French 
Third Edition (with the Author*8 approbation), by C. Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 5s. d. 



" We take up this enlii^htened volume, 
which aims, in the spirit of history and 
philosophy, to analyze the Romanist 
principle, with peculiar pleasure. A 
glance at the headingfs of the chapt'trs 
much interested ourselves, and we doubt 
not will our readers:— The Superlatively 
Catholic Kin^om of Spain ; Political 
Results of Catholicism in Spain ; The 
Koroan Church and the State; The 
Roman Church and Science ; The Ro- 
man Church and History ; The Roman 
Church and Law ; The Roman Church 
and Philosophy ; The Roman Church 
and Nations ; The Roman Church and 
the Universal Church." 

Ckrittian Reformer, 

"The fourth lecture, entitled *The 
Roman Church and Science,* appears to 
us themost striking and luminous ex- 
position we have seen of the condition 
of the Roman church, and of its unavail- 
ing hostility to the progress of mankind. 
Our space precludes the possibility of 
quoting the whole, or we should do so 
with great pleasure. It delineates, in 
vivid colours^ the history of Galileo, his 
character,^ his discoveries, his philo- 
sophical protest against the theology of 
Rome, the horrible persecutions which 
he suffered, and his effects upon the ec- 
clesiastical power— changing the rela- 
tive positions of science and the church, 
unfolding a theology more profound 
than that of Rome, a code of laws more 
infallible than that of the church, a 
grand and comprehensive system of 
ideas transcending in its Catholicity 
Catholicism itself. 

"The four remaining lectures are 
severally entitled— The Roman Church 
and Law (in which the Inquisition is a 
conspicuous subject) — The Roman 
Church and Philosophy— The Roman 
Church and Nations— The Roman 
Church and the Universal Church. We 



cannot characterize each of these in par- 
ticular : suffice it to say that there is a 
profound and expansive philosophical 
spirit breathing through the whole; 
every subject is compelled to contribute 
its entire force of facts and illustration 
for the construction of the one great 
argument which is the object and com- 
plement of each— viz. that the Roman 
Church is no longer adequate to the en- 
large<i needs and aspirHtions of man- 
kind, that it has fulfilled the mission for 
which it was originated, that the ener- 
gies it once put forth m the cause of 
humanity are paralysed, that its decrepi' 
tude it manifest, and its vitality 
threatened, that it has shown itself in- 
capable of continuing as the minieterof 
God's will, and the interpreter of those 
divine laws whose incarnation in haman 
life is the pledge of man's spiritual ad- 
vancement and happiness, tnat it heeds 
not the sig^ns of the times, refuses any 
alliance with the spirit of progression, 
clings tenaciously to the errors ana 
dead formulas of the past, recognises 
the accession of no new truths, and 
hence prostrates the intellect, proscribes 
the enlargement of our s{)iritual boun- 
daries, lays an interdict on human pro- 
gress, compels us to look perpetually 
backwards, and blights our hopes of the 
future, and— in the words of Quinet— 
'represents the earth as a condemned 
world formed for chastisement and evil.' 
" Considered as a whole, the book be- 
fore us is the most powerful aud philo- 
sophically consistent protest against 
the Roman Church which has ever 
claimed our attention, and, as a strong 
confirmation of its stirring efficiency, 
we may mention that the excitement it 
has created in Paris has subjected the 
author to a reprimand from both Cham- 
bers of the Legislature, and excommu- 
nication by the Pope."— /»^tr«r. 
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The Rationale of Religious Inquiry ; 

Or, the Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By James 
Martineau. Third Edition. With a Critical Letter on Rationalism, Mira- 
cles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late ReT. Joseph Blanco White. 
48. paper cover; 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons of Consolation. 

By F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D. 5s. cloth. 



** This is a really delightAiI TOlame, 
which we would gladly see producingits 
purifying and elevating influences in all 
our families."— /«^«t/CT'. 

** This beautiful volume we are Sure 



will meet with a grateful reception fhmi 
all who seek instruction on the topics 
most interesting to a thoughtftil mind. 
There are twenty-seven sermons in the 
volnmc.''— CAmMan Bxaminer. 



Self-Culture. 

By William EUery Channing. 6d. paper cover ; Is. cloth. 

Christianity, or Europe. 

Translated from the German of Nofalis (Friedrieh ¥0n ftardtffebeffc)* by the 
Rev. J. Dalton. 6d. paper cover. 
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